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A FRIEND’S STORY OF EDNA FERBER 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Edna Ferber has been writing for nearly twenty years for Amer- 
ican magazines and book publishers. For a decade and a half she 
has written plays that have been successful and memorable during 
those fleeting hours which any play survives on the American stage. 
Her plays have lived from six months to two years. Of the first 
dozen chroniclers of the America that has grown up in this twentieth 
century, authentic reporters of American life, Edna Ferber would 
be in the first five if the rating were made on popularity, artistic ac- 
curacy, and a deep understanding of the significance of the Ameri- 
can scene. Any of her books read five hundred years from now 
would tell the reader something that no book by any other author 
could tell of our America. It would be something of our city life, 
our midwestern city life particularly. She writes well of the small 
town; she was born in one. Often she writes of New York, as a 
modern O. Henry might write; New York is her home today. But 
it is Chicago, the Chicago she learned as a keen-eyed young report- 
er, and the rawer, older, more colorful Chicago, which as an author 
in search of material she later discovered, that she paints with the 
surest strokes. 

One cannot speak merely of cities, however, when discussing 
Edna Ferber; it is her knowledge of the people who make up cities 
which most entitles her to our respect. Though perhaps she catches 
best the urban spirit of upper middle-class America, she has touched 
every class understandably. Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief—all come stepping out of her 
typewriter as big, and as little, as life. Within the space of a single 
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book she can put a vaudeville star and a “hoofer,” a Finnish servant 
girl and her chauffeur beau, an Irish hog-driver, two “perfectly in- 
dependent” old ladies, several office girls, several middle-class 
Americans who are victims of routine, an oculist and his family, a 
Hungarian girl with gypsy blood, some mechanics, two Vassar 
graduates, a want-ad girl on a New York daily, an electrician, and 
Rutger G. Tune “of the Massachusetts Tunes, who were born to be 
ancestors as some people were born singers, writers, and drunk- 
ards.” Her interests are wide. When she wrote the play $1200 a 
Year, she found the American public likewise interested in the sal- 
aries of college professors. 

Edna Ferber writes well about people as they are affected by 
urban life partly because she herself is a country product. She can 
write clearly about the city because she has perspective on it. She 
is not of it. She looks upon the thing from the hallowed distance of 
Appleton, Wisconsin. Upon her graduation from Ryan High School, 
instead of attending the Northwestern University School of Expres- 
sion as she had planned, the seventen-year-old girl became a re- 
porter on the Appleton Daily Crescent at three dollars a week. 
After she left Appleton, Edna Ferber’s Cinderella story runs some- 
thing like this: She went to Milwaukee, where she took a newspaper 
job. She liked it, did her work well, and at odd times after a four- 
teen-hour newspaper day she wrote a novel called Dawn O’Hara, 
the story of a newspaper girl in a town like Milwaukee. She wrote 
about the thing she knew, and the novel attracted serious attention 
from magazine editors. Her first short story, “The Homely Hero- 
ine,” she sold to Everybody’s—because there was a copy on the liv- 
ing-room table—for sixty-two dollars and fifty cents. The American 
Magazine then took her short stories about Emma McChesney, 
“the travelling sales lady”; and after that Cinderella was dancing 
with the prince. Short stories occupied her for half or two-thirds 
of a decade before she began working on novels and plays. Her 
novels sold well; her plays were generally regarded as successful; 
and she is living happily ever after with all the work she can do, 
lacking only the time to do. She, with Zona Gale, is the ideal of the 
American newspaper woman. She has done what all the others have 
dreamed of doing, and she has done it well. 
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It seems to me that she has achieved distinction in her work be- 
cause she interprets life from an understanding heart. She has that 
intense preoccupation with people, good or bad. She never waxes 
mean. She never is merely smart at the price of truth. She has faith 
in folks. Though she does not like the failings of people, she likes 
people because of their failings. In the Nation for May 30, 1928, 
she wrote: 

All the really charming people of my acquaintance—the people I prac- 

tically adore—are just terrible. They are faulty, careless, selfish, lying, negli- 
gent, and generally undependable. . . . . I like cores, myself. If, unexpectedly, 
there’s a worm in it, that, too, adds to the interest. 
She paints human odds and ends as they are, therefore, because she 
loves them for what they would like to be. It is not a strange view- 
point, especially if it be remembered that at nine she had read all of 
Dickens. 

Her portraiture is subtle and, at times, highly grotesque. Par- 
thenia Ann Hawks in Show Boat, for example, is occasionally so 
much the implacable Amazon that we get only the contrast or the 
effect intended, and forget that her creator actually admired her 
unusual competency and passion for work. If “Mother Knows 
Best” had been extended into a novel, probably Ma Quail would 
likewise have been distorted, for she is an excellent illustration of 
the vast, poignant sarcasm that sometimes appears in Edna Fer- 
ber’s pages. This sarcasm, which also appears in the portraits of 
the Mawsons, mother and daughter, of “Every Other Thursday,” 
is the kind of which noble cartoons are made. She never creates a 
malevolent caricature, however. She is never a literary sadist. Al- 
though she hates malice, jealousy, and gossip; although her con- 
tempt for correctly patterned existences looms large in a novel like 
So Big, and is not completely hidden in Show Boat and Cimarron; 
yet her human motivations are always fair. She herself never con- 
demns people, except by implication, as in So Big and “The Woman 
Who Tried To Be Good.” She is likely to be good-humored about 
such people as Felice Venable, who “loathed all forms of bucolic 
diversion and could with a glance cause more discomfort at an al 
fresco luncheon than a whole battalion of ants.”’ Gaylord Ravenal, 
who perhaps comes nearer being a true villain than anyone she has 
drawn, is never put on trial—for Magnolia, whom we love, loves 
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him. Edna Ferber is not a sentimentalist; frequently her writing 
is tinged with a healthy cynicism; but the men and women who 
come out of her typewriter come with her blessing—even the vilest 
is not accursed. 

Life to Edna Ferber ‘‘means intensely, and means good”’ in the 
same sense that Browning saw life so. Indeed, one imagines her pa- 
tiently following Fra Lippo Lippi’s advice: ‘God’s works—paint 
any one, and count it crime to let a truth slip.” As a writer, she 
seems to be trying to follow the counsel which she herself put into 
the mouth of old Captain Andy: 


“See it all, Nollie,” he had said to her in the old Cotton Blossom days, when 
Parthy would object to their taking this or that jaunt ashore between shows. 
“Don’t you believe ’em when they say that what you don’t know won’t hurt you. 
Biggest lie ever was. See it all and go your own way and nothing’ll hurt you. If 
what you see ain’t pretty, what’s the odds! See it anyway.” 


And as a human being, I am persuaded, she earnestly believes that 
she had Simeon Peake say to his daughter Selina: “‘“The more 
kinds of people you see, and the more things you do, and the more 
things that happen to you, the richer you are. Even if they’re not 
pleasant things. That’s living.’ ” 

There is no lack of realism in the writing of Edna Ferber, but 
she is not a photographer taking pictures for evidence, like a Sin- 
clair Lewis. She rarely has a case to present; she is simply more 
responsive to human emotions, more sensitive to shifts in the cur- 
rent of contemporary life, than others who likewise are glad to be 
alive. It is true that the fidelity of her portraiture often makes the 
reader bat his eyes. She has something of Lewis’ talent for noticing 
details of dress and conversation and mannerism. But her photog- 
raphy goes beyond appearance; and because she loves her charac- 
ters she can make us, momentarily, interested in such unimportant 
matters as the emptiness of a full life without love, a man’s big 
pride in a little job, and the universal craving for romance. More- 
over, she has written of Winesburgs without the sex obsession of a 
Sherwood Anderson, of Spoon Rivers without the brutal realism 
and bitter irony of an Edgar Lee Masters. It is not that she turns 
her back on reality. It is simply that she treats realism with a sense 
of proportion. She does not overanalyze her characters as do so 
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many modern authors. She tells us simply and calmly about Julie 
and about Blanche Devine; she expresses sympathetically such in- 
articulate, warped creatures as Jo Hertz and Rose. No wonder she 
can write with a grin of “the discovery of sex by our Younger Set 
of Fictionists.” She has learned to face every angle of life that con- 
fronts her, always frankly, never nastily. Her writing reflects her 
personal conviction that life is not all ugliness. While she blinks at 
nothing from maggots to mastodons, she never mistakes the mag- 
gots for mastodons. She gives each its proper relation to life. She 
not only loves the whole human pageant, she also has enough spir- 
itual poise to view life steadily and appreciatively. 

Edna Ferber, let it be emphasized, is a thoroughly American 
author. It is the American scene which chiefly occupies her, for it 
is the American scene which she best understands. And she has 
written about the Mississippi and the great Southwest in a vigorous, 
clear, decidedly American style. It is not even necessary for her to 
go to Paris or Poictesme in order to write well; she can do it with 
noisy, hurrying New York or Chicago just outside her window. Ap- 
parently she meant what she said in the Bookman about ten years 
ago: 

I wish America would stop being ashamed of its art..... When an 
American writer wrote a short story that sounded just like a Russian short 
story it was a good short story..... It’s time we stop imitating. ... . Let 
us write in the American fashion about America... . . We've got color, and 
romance, and glow, and vivacity, and depth all the way from Maine to Manila. 


Why do we imitate when we can create? . . . . Perhaps when we begin to re- 
spect our own art our European fellow artists will respect it. 


From this it must not be inferred that Edna Ferber is a “booster.” 
If she dislikes foreign visitors who speak with “bright insultingness 
and an Oxford accent on the subject of money-mad, materialistic 
America,” it does not follow that she is blind, or vulgarly optimistic, 
or fatuously patriotic. Has she not put between the covers of a best 
seller a Dirk DeJong and a Roelf Pool, a Paula and a Selina? After 
all, hers is the better way. It is the criticism of an artist who loves 
America much as Selina first loved Pervus DeJong. The analogy 
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must not be pressed too far, but Edna Ferber sees America as big, 
and clumsy, and earnest, and intensely interesting. 

She would not claim to be an erudite critic of modern life. Edna 
Ferber is first of all and probably last of all, a teller of delightful 
stories, readable stories, that exhibit a rare understanding of human 
nature. She does not write by formula, but the artisan in her often 
wars with the artist. 

By working hard and by constantly raising her standards, she 
has progressed steadily. From the outset she was eager to do better 
work. She refused a long contract with the Cosmopolitan for more 
Emma McChesney stories because she feared artistic stagnation. 
While critics of her early novels were insisting that she could write 
nothing sustained, that the short story was her forte, she started to 
work on a novel the characters and setting of which she understood 
thoroughly. Not until So Big was her position in contemporary fic- 
tion established. Her style today is clear-cut, often deft. It is a 
readable style, marked particularly by a clever selection of details 
and by a certain gusto, which is her own. Reading her, one is aware 
chiefly of her joy in creation, her wholesome interest in the scene 
she is shaping. 

Edna Ferber has tasted every thrill that success in her career 
can bring. She has the golden touch along with an understanding 
heart. Her contribution to the literature of the country and her time 
will be this: she has set down the picture of her environment, the 
America of the first third of the new century, in meticulous detail, 
with more than photographic accuracy, with an artist’s convinced 
belief in the beauty and the worth of the things she sees, with a fine 
faith that the spectacle she has reproduced is essentially worth her 
while. If time denies her a conspicuous place among the immortals, 
it certainly cannot deny the pleasure which her poise and her humor 
and her essential decency have given to morals. She has worked 
hard. Industry is one of the semiprecious gifts that God has given 
her. But her precious gift is a passionate faith in life as a gay and 
lovely procession, going God knows where, but on its way merrily, 
blindly, and on the whole beautifully—God knows why! 


COMPOSITION AS A LIBERATING ACTIVITY’ 
HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 


Let us turn immediately to the meaning of the term composition. 
Because of its importance to education as a whole, let us examine 
the word freed from the restrictions which conventional school us- 
age has given to it. In other words, let us, for a moment, completely 
rid our minds of the traditional school meaning of the term composi- 
tion and see the word and the act in their broader and richer signif- 
icance. Let us frankly ask, ““‘What is a composition?” 

It may be stated that a composition is the organized symbol of 
an experience. The act of composing is the act of relating things to 
other things, or ideas to other ideas, or things and ideas to each 
other. To compose is to arrange, to organize, to rebuild material 
that is possessed so that new, different, and more complete uses are 
possible and fuller meanings are developed. The power of physical 
composition is possessed by all the higher animals. A robin’s nest is 
distinctly a composition. So is a beaver-dam. Both are, so far as we 
know, the products of functioning instincts. That, however, does 
not deny their place as compositions. The thrush’s song is a composi- 
tion, so lovely a composition that man seeks to imitate it in his mu- 
sic. Among the highest animals, men, composition takes many 
forms. The heap of clay molded with dexterity into a human bust is 
a composition. The collection of intricately associated lines and 
colors that suddenly forms a face, or a tree, or a river, is a composi- 
tion. The groups of curious, differentiated symbols distributed with 
baffling irregularity over a page of music make a composition. And 
let it be noted again that all of these are organized symbols of ex- 
perience. 

We might discourse lengthily on this theme. But perhaps the 
point at which I have been aiming may be stated without too great 
fear of contradiction. It is this: Composition in this large and fun- 


* Part of an address delivered before the English Section of the 1929 Ohio State 
University Educational Conference. 
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damental sense is almost if not completely synonymous with the 
term “production” or “creation.” May it not, therefore, be affirmed 
that composition, as we are discussing it here, is the many-guised 
product of liberated capacity? To put it even more positively, may 
it not be declared that composition, in this large sense, at least so far 
as man is concerned, is the ultimate end of effective intelligence? 
Unless all of our assumptions and interpretations are hopelessly at 
fault, we may arrive logically at that conclusion. This is maintain- 
ing that liberated capacity exhibits itself ultimately in the form of 
some type of composition. The types are as numerous as the crafts 
and arts that man now knows. Man has expressed himself in many 
ways. He will express himself in more and new ways. The product 
of each of these ways is composition, and, on the basis of that con- 
clusion, we might examine all of our nicely compartmentalized cur- 
riculums and methods of instruction with startling and none too 
happy results. That, however, is not our purpose at this time. 

Rather, it is our purpose now to restrict our view sharply and to 
narrow our attention to that specific phase of composition generally 
known as writing. Let us abruptly ask ourselves certain questions 
about our particular species of composition and attempt acceptable 
answers. 

First, then, let us ask simply why people write. We get our an- 
swer from an observation of mankind of all times and places. People 
write, and have always written, whether they be professionals or 
amateurs, for two closely related reasons. They write so that they 
may communicate their experiences, beliefs, doubts, and opinions to 
others. These experiences, beliefs, doubts are the results of living. 
More precisely, they are life itself. People write, then, to interpret 
life, to illustrate phases of it, to live it again in retrospect. Almost 
all writing is of this sort. 

But there is another, though scarcely a different, reason for writ- 
ing. People write to answer self-proposed questions; they employ 
this overt means of expression so that they may find tentative solu- 
tions of difficulties. This is what we really mean by the phrase self- 
expression, although in usage we have tended too greatly to narrow 
that term. A prominent American poet said to me once, “When I am 
seriously troubled I write myself a poem about it. I find my answers 
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that way.” The same thing is illustrated by another remark that was 
made to me. A famous English novelist invited me to call upon him 
while he was in America. I did so. I found him pacing the floor of 
his quarters in dressing-gown and slippers. His table was littered 
with manuscript. Having greeted me, he launched forth into a ver- 
itable tumult of sociological discussion. He continued this for a full 
hour without interruption. Questions that he put to me, he forthwith 
answered himself, much, I must say, to my relief. My only activity 
was an occasional nod or an attempt at a knowing smile. At the end 
of the hour the famous man approached me with extended hand and 
said, “Thank you so much for coming. This is the most stimulating 
conversation J have had in months.”” Somewhat abashed by the ab- 
ruptness of my dismissal, I took my departure. Naturally I at first 
thought that I had been rather unceremoniously laughed at. But 
upon reflection I knew what had happened. When the author’s next 
book appeared, which was within a few months, I eagerly. read it. 
There, sure enough, forming two long chapters, was the material of 
that “stimulating conversation.” This time, however, there was a 
conversation, but that was only the result of his more dramatic ar- 
rangement of his own monologue. He, too, you see, had solved his 
problem by giving it overt expression. The process would have gone 
on whether I had come or not. I had served merely as a reason for 
seeing it through orally before it was written down. 

The inference should not be difficult. If man ultimately writes to 
recount and clarify his experiences and their meanings for his fel- 
lows or for himself, shouldn’t that be the chief and ever present rea- 
son for children’s writing? The answer is obviously affirmative. 
Further, there will be no serious disagreement theoretically on the 
point. 

But this is one of those cases in which theory and practice reside 
in opposite hemispheres. In practice we teachers of composition 
seldom even permit writing in this true sense. Instead, we broadcast 
demands for lifeless exhibits of punctuation marks, capital letters, 
indentations, types of sentences, and forms of discourse. And, as a 
result, we don’t get even these; nor do we deserve to. In effect we 
say to the youngster when he takes pencil in hand: “Here, boy, put 
that down! First you must learn this grammar and that rhetoric. 
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The idea of your trying to write before you have mastered these 
things! Get your form first and your ideas will take care of them- 
selves.” And having said this to him almost as soon as we first laid 
hands on him, we have kept on repeating it to him for emphasis, and, 
I suppose, to prove to ourselves that we were right. The outcome 
has cast its shadow before it. The pupil has learned little about tech- 
nique and nothing about writing. Of late, too, we have felt ourselves 
morally vindicated, for there has arisen and thrived a cure-all device 
known as standard testing, which, like many a cult, would seem to 
create a god in its own image. What could be objectively tested, said 
some of the quick-on-the-trigger adherents of this device, should be 
taught. Happy in our seeming rectitude, we teachers too often have 
salaamed, bent our necks, and even further lost our heads. 

My quarrel is not with technical correctness, however. It is with 
empty correctness, with technique for its own sake, with letting form 
be the beginning, the middle, and the end, the “be all and end all” of 
our composition work with boys and girls. My quarrel is with the 
exaltation of mere means to the heights of ends. The rejoinder is 
made at once, “But, even this great amount of emphasis upon for- 
mal details hasn’t made pupils write correctly.” Of course it hasn’t. 
And, furthermore, it never will. And even if it did, of what value 
would this fleshless exactitude be? Of no more than Crusoe’s gold. 
Of no more than the odor of sanctity ina famine. When children are 
first permitted to see the real purposes and rewards of writing itself, 
they may be brought to see the reasons for writing correctly. And 
when they indulge in it for these reasons, they may be brought to 
strive to master the means that will serve them. Until then we may 
as well endeavor to get them to write well by training them to skin 
the cat or to wiggle their ears. Moreover, writing for these real rea- 
sons that have been suggested liberates capacity, for it requires and 
produces thought and thus permits intelligence to become effective. 

We may now ask our second question. It is just as simple as the 
first one and as full of dynamite for us as composition teachers. It is 
this: What do people write about? The answer is as simple as the 
question and is implicit in what already has been said. People write 
about themselves. What does “themselves” mean? It means their 
experiences, their doubts, their longings, their fears, their expecta- 
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tions, their problems, remote or immediate, their relations with other 
people, their likes, their hates, their theories, their beliefs, their eval- 
uations of what others have written or done. In short they write 
about life. Why they write about it and eagerly want to write about 
it, we have already seen. By writing about it, they live it more fully, 
share it by comparisons and contrasts, and understand it more com- 
pletely. By writing about it they test their experience, evaluate their 
conclusions about it, reflect upon its meanings, and consequently 
live it with greater integration. 

If these are the materials of writing, of all true composition, 
what others should be the materials of composition in school? No 
others, surely. But someone smiles with lofty commiseration and 
says, ‘What do mere children, children in the third, the sixth, eighth, 
tenth, eleventh grades know about life?” My reply is: Make your- 
self invisible and mingle with them for a while. Or, better still, be 
the kind of teacher or parent who doesn’t have to be invisible in or- 
der to find out what these youngsters are thinking about, and specu- 
lating about, and doubting about. Perhaps they don’t know about 
our lives, yours and mine, but they do know about theirs, and they 
are sharply curious and analytical about them, too; and, as for ours, 
the chances are they are making some pretty shrewd guesses in that 
direction also. Oh, no, we needn’t worry about their ignorance, 
about their lack of materials. At no time will their interests be more 
varied, more abundant, more eager. And never again will more 
gracious opportunity be offered for the creative use of these mate- 
rials of life and the sounding of these overflowing interests. 

This knowledge, this wonder, these interests, these doubts—all 
these are what we may call capacity. And they form capacity of the 
most dynamic quality. 

But the liberation of this capacity so that it may be productively 
effective is not easy. Why? Because school processes of the child’s 
past have conditioned him against voluntary release. To be sure we 
have said to him “Do!” But then it has always been “Do this,” fol- 
lowed by “Do it like this.” In effect we have said, “What you know 
and are interested in may be all very good, but you must remember 
this is school. We, your teachers, who are wise folk, and the good 
board of education, and the great state legislature have decided 
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what you should know and be interested in, and we’ve arranged it all 
in nice little pellets for you. Now all you have to do is sit over there 
on the other side of my desk and open your mouths and shut your 
eyes.” To be sure we have said to him, “Think!” But it has always 
been “Think this” and “Think like this.” In effect we have said, 
“We know you may have some thoughts of your own, but they are 
probably wrong; and besides we haven’t time for them, anyhow.” 
And, of course, we haven’t meant think at all. We’ve meant accept 
and swallow. We’ve said the bitter taste would pass in time. And it 
has—along with what caused it! This description applies as poign- 
antly to the upper reaches of education as it does to the lower. What- 
ever may be said in support of such tactics as they have related to 
other phases of the pupil’s education is likely of doubtful soundness. 
So far as composition is concerned, there is not even that shadowy 
pleader. 

The composition teacher, therefore, at whatever later level he 
meets his pupils, is faced with what appears to him to be vacuity, a 
blissful emptiness of ideas. He is confirmed in his impression by the 
statements of his pupils themselves that they have nothing to write 
about. And, instead of examining this conclusion of his and theirs 
and finding it absolutely baseless, as it really is, he accepts it and 
proceeds to ladle out more composition exercises, meaningless tech- 
nical acrobatics, purposeless and dull, and given the colorless mis- 
nomer of “themes.” In so doing he is adding one more layer to the 
heavy blanket that is already smothering personality, suffocating 
capacity, and numbing intelligence. Having submitted to this major 
operation himself as a pupil, he now becomes, in turn, the new ad- 
ministrator of his acquired stock of anaesthetics. And the vicious 
circle repeats itself like the cadences of an aboriginal dirge. 

But if this is most of what we see in the picture, it is not quite all. 
Now and again there appears a composition teacher who by accident 
or thoughtful design sees beneath the incrustation. There he per- 
ceives the “pulse of the machine.” Having perceived it, he sets 
about to stir it into the creative activity of which it is capable. It be- 
gins to dominate, after having been dominated for so long. Freed, it 
becomes active. Active, it becomes productive. Productive, it eager- 
ly grasps at means for making its productivity effective. Composi- 
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tion-teaching functions, having first awakened the dormant capaci- 
ties wherein it may function—not for its own sake, but as a means 
for effective expression. It functions because it sees pupils as enti- 
ties, with differing needs, with varying interests, with individual ca- 
pacities. It functions because it does not see groups of pupils as 
awkward squads to be regimented, close-cropped, and marched 
down the corridor, eyes right, in the goose step. It functions because 
the teacher, having liberated his own capacity, first as a human be- 
ing and then as a teacher, has been able to help his pupils to emerge 
first as themselves and then as learners. Too great emphasis is im- 
possible on this point. In no true sense can the /earner be developed 
until the individual has appeared, both to himself and to his teacher. 

What is the outward metamorphosis that has occurred in this 
composition classroom? Ideas and experiences have supplanted 
grammars and composition books and rhetorics. Thought has sup- 
planted memorization. Understanding has supplanted indoctrina- 
tion. The teacher has supplanted the top sergeant. Composition in 
its true nature has supplanted exercise-doing and practice in com- 
position technique. Expression uses technique instead of being used 
by it. In short, the real purposes of written composition are guiding 
the activity, and the real materials of written composition are being 
employed. What I am describing here is not an idle wish or a va- 
grant fancy. I am describing composition classes with which I am 
intimately acquainted and in which I have participated. 

The pupils have come to see that originality means nothing more 
terrifying than being themselves in what they say and how they say 
it. They understand that the relation of common occurrences may 
result in original writing if these events are enlivened by the pres- 
ence of personality; and they discover that personality is neither an 
absolute quality nor the exclusive possession of a few. They realize 
that the essay in which a Lamb tells of his sister or of his school days 
is as original as an arabesque by Poe or a mystery of Conan Doyle. 
Moreover, they welcome the knowledge that imagination consists of 
interpretation and finding meanings, and that it is not sheer inven- 
tion, as they had supposed. They find that a Burns or a Sandburg is 
as truly imaginative in his interpretations of what is all about him as 
are a Coleridge or a Scott, whose interests concerned distant times 
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and far-away places. Further, they learn that what they are deeply 
interested in, whether ideas, people, places, or events, they can write 
about in such a way as to compel the interests of others. Similarly, 
it becomes apparent to them that any one event, or idea, or question 
presents many phases, like the facets of a jewel; that it submits to 
many types of treatment; that it provokes results as various as the 
experiences and personalities of the writers who use it in their com- 
position. 

If these are the external changes in the composition outlook, 
what of the product? The product is as different as the outlook. 
Employing the real materials of composition and employing them 
for the real reasons of expression, our pupils will produce composi- 
tion that is worthy of the name. Instead of a paragraph of narration, 
a story or a little play is the result. Instead of an awkward, stum- 
bling exposition, an essay is written; or the idea is sung in a poem. 
The teacher, instead of receiving a pack of dull, lifeless recitals of 
“What I Did over the Week-End,” or “How To Make a Pie,” or 
“Pioneer Days,” stolen from the encyclopedia, receives a group of 
papers as various in matter and manner as the members of his class 
—stories, poems, essays, dialogues, sketches, satires. They are not 
all equally good, of course, any more than the product of profession- 
al writers is; but they are all honest, they are all real, they are all the 
expression of active individuality. 

And this has come about very simply. The materials of the com- 
position class have related to life itseli—experiences in it, ideas 
about it, doubts concerning it, feelings about it. Pupils, books, and 
the teacher have made their contributions. The other school sub- 
jects have made theirs. Discussions have taken place, and argu- 
ments. Illustrations have been offered, some from literature, some 
from the lives of the pupils and the teacher. Questions have been 
asked and curiosity stimulated. Subjects for papers have been sug- 
gested, many of them, but none of them mandatory. Expression of 
opinion has been encouraged. There have been clashes of attitudes 
and traditions. Authorities have been sought. Interests have been 
aired and evaluated, pro and con. The teacher has guided, stimu- 
lated, encouraged, preserved peace when necessary. No topic has 
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been taboo, nor any honest conviction. Pupils have jotted down re- 
minders. So has the teacher. Considerable real reflection has oc- 
curred. The writing has gone steadily on. Sometimes the materials 
of the discussions and the subjects on the lists have been used, some- 
times not. That has not mattered; that has not been the purpose 
either of the discussions or the subjects. They were to lead, not nar- 
rowly to direct. One feels certain that most of the pupils have been 
thinking, that they have been revealing their capacities, that they 
have been developing their ideas, finding meanings in their experi- 
ences and those of others. 

As their writing is submitted, one finds poems frequently, not 
because they have been demanded (Heaven forbid that! ), but be- 
cause the pupils have observed that poetry has ever been a favorite 
means of expressing ideas and interpreting life. Among these verses 
is found this one, written by a ninth-grade boy, who is developing a 
healthful iconoclasm: 


THE GREEN OF THE GRASS 


The grass was green last year, you know. 
It died when frost came, and the snow 
Was like a white sheet on the ground, 

So not a green blade could be found. 
When winter went and snow was gone, 
It all was brown upon our lawn. 

At last our Lady Spring is here; 

The grass is green as ’twas last year. 
Why not black, purple, red, or blue? 
Why not? Why not? I ask of you. 


And a tenth-grade girl, who is very much in love with the football 
captain, which is as it should be, promises, plaintively: 


I will wander over the hills with you, 
And show you my secret places, 

I will take you deep ’neath the forest trees, 
And show you fairy faces. 

I will show you the whitest white of the clouds, 
And the bluest blue of the skies. 

I will show you the shimmering water’s glee, 
That matches the sparkle in your eyes. 
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And an eleventh-grade girl, who has vigorously contended that those 
who forsake shall be more forsaken, as she has pondered upon Ar- 
nold’s poem, tries to prove her contention in: 


REMORSE 


They’re dancing, below, on the sea’s sandy floor, 

And they’re singing. Ah! Would I could hear them once more; 
And they’re carefree and gay, down there, under the sea. 

Do you thing that my mer-children remember me? 


I sat on a throne made of coral and shell, 

And, often, all day, my mer-husband would tell 

Me how great was his love, how he ne’er would forget 
Me, his own mortal wife, his dear Margaret. 


My children adored me. Ah! Blessed were they 
In their castle of pearl in the heart of the bay. 
Oh! Why did I leave them? So happy were we! 
Do you think my mer-children remember me? 


There are many more, as different and as real as the boys and 
girls who wrote them. The verse may be technically imperfect— 
what verse isn’t >—but the essence of poetry is in most of them. 

They will not all be writers of verses, however. This eighth- 
grade boy, whose interest is mechanical, maintains stoutly that the 
electric locomotive is like a joyous human, exultant in its mighty and 
friendly power. This ninth-grade boy sings a cowboy ballad and 
finds a story in it. This tenth-grade girl has poked about in empty 
houses and stuffy second-hand shops and writes of ‘“More Places 
We Pass By.” This mousey-appearing girl makes us roar and her 
parents squirm when she writes “Sunday Breakfast.” This boy is 
openly mobbed but covertly applauded when he writes ‘“‘Just before 
the Battle, Mother,” in which he sharply satirizes the football 
coach’s sentimental oratory to his team just before the game. And 
this pragmatically-minded boy comes back with a defense of the 
system on the ground that it works. 

It is not necessary to go farther. English composition has con- 
tinued to be very hard work, but it has ceased to be formalized 
drudgery. Capacity has been liberated and stirred into activity. Pro- 
ductivity has resulted. Intelligence has been given a chance to be- 
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come effective. In short, English composition has shown signs of be- 
ing a truly educative activity. And, finally, and most important of 
all, has been its effect upon the pupil himself. His stories and poems 
are one product of his liberated capacity. But this, after all, is 
minor. What has happened to him in the process is of chief impor- 
tance. He, in short, is the major product. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 
C. L. TOWNSEND 


In presenting the masterpieces of imaginative literature to our 
classes we teachers have to meet at all too frequent intervals the 
objections of the juvenile Judge Brack with his “People don’t do 
such things.” There is a type of youth whose horizon is bounded by 
Main Street, who seems congenitally incapable of that willing sus- 
pension of disbelief for the moment which Coleridge has declared 
to be necessary for the appreciation of the truth of poetry as dis- 
tinct from the truth of fact. It is a real comfort to such a young 
literalist to be assured that King Lear’s division of his dominion 
among his children was not merely a happening in some Never 
Never Land of the imagination but was actually paralleled in 
Shakespeare’s own century by Charles the Fifth’s partition of his 
vast empire among his relatives, and that the administering of 
poison to Hamlet’s father through the porches of the ear was ex- 
actly the method supposed to have been employed in poisoning 
Francis the Second of France, the first of the ill-fated husbands of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. It will aid such fact-bound Philistines to 
respect the Merchant of Venice and to take seriously the bond for 
the pound of flesh if you remind them that the customs of Korea 
permitted a jilted lover either to shave off the eyebrows of his 
fickle fair or to cut a strip of skin from her neck, and that as re- 
cently as 1926 the Japanese authorities sent one of the Flowery 
Kingdom’s flaming youths to prison for availing himself of this 
privilege. And he will be able to enjoy the silver-sweet antiphonies 
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of Romeo and Juliet with a clear conscience once you have con- 
vinced him that it is not in poetry only that men in love talk like 
this by citing closely parallel passages from the letters of John 


Keats. 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 


will no longer seem to him mere love-guff when you can show from 
Keats’ letters to his Fanny that real men in real life, if imagina- 
tively gifted, actually do express themselves in such figures of 
speech. 

I will imagine you Venus to-night and pray, pray, pray to your star like a 
heathen. 


The repeated challenge of the doubting Didymus of the class- 
room has taught me to be on the alert for parallels in the world of 
fact to the incidents and to the psychological phenomena in the 
world of Shakespeare. The purpose of this paper is to record some 
of the more striking of these coincidences. 

In the Merchant of Venice there are two points at which the 
young rationalist is prone to cavil, the appearance of no fewer than 
three women in male disguise, which caused Mary Lamb to com- 
plain that Shakespeare lacked imagination, and Portia’s jugglings 
with “old Father Antic, the law.” 

Now Shakespeare’s leading ladies were all boys and his seem- 
ing over-fondness for the assumption of doublet and hose by his 
heroines was due mainly to his recognition that boys after all are 
best in boys’ parts. Yet the donning of male disguise was by no 
means confined to the stage in Shakespeare’s day. 

Elizabeth Southwell followed Robert Dudley, son of the fa- 
mous Leicester, disguised as his page even as Viola followed Or- 
sino, and became her master’s wife even as did Shakespeare’s hero- 
ine. Mary Stuart, too, disguised herself in male attire when she 
took her fatal ride to join her husband’s murderer, Bothwell. In- 
deed this device is not of an age but for all time. Consider the case 
of that fire-eater, Dr. James Barry, who entered the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, fought a duel while on service at the Cape, rose to 
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be Inspector General of Hospitals for the British Army and was 
only discovered to be a woman upon examination after his death. 

Again the law of the Trial Scene is frank stage law, poetical 
justice unknown to any court or code; and Portia’s management of 
the case of Shylock vs. Antonio would seem made to order to fit the 
definition in “The Devil’s Dictionary” :—“Lawyer—one skilled in 
circumvention of the law.”’ Yet anomalies of justice as flagrant as 
any of Portia’s may be found in America today. The quibble by 
which Shylock is allowed his pound of flesh but denied one drop of 
blood is no more preposterous than the act passed by one of our 
western state legislatures regulating the passage of trains where 
two railroads cross at grade: ‘‘When two trains approach each 
other at a crossing, both shall stop, and neither shall start until the 
other has gone.” Or does even Venetian stage law permit of such a 
miscarriage of justice as that which a few years ago excited the 
attention of all our law reviews? A certain man standing in North 
Carolina shot and killed with admitted malice aforethought an 
enemy who was standing in Tennessee. The slayer could not be 
tried in North Carolina as a trial must be held in the state where 
the crime has been committed. But he could not be extradited to 
stand trial in Tennessee, since he was not a fugitive from the jus- 
tice of the state in which the killing had occurred, for he had been 
in North Carolina when he fired. This self-confessed murderer 
never stood trial, but had to be released after the case had been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Julius Caesar, the least imaginative of all the great Shake- 
spearean dramas, furnishes us with an abundance of such parallels. 
One wonders if Shakespeare knew, it would perhaps have inter- 
ested him a little, that under the emperor Tiberius the historian 
Crematius Cordus was actually accused of treason and driven to 
suicide for calling Cassius “the last of all the Romans.” Indeed as 
an epitaph for both Brutus and Cassius one is tempted to suggest 
that fine pentameter inscribed on the monument to the Confederate 
dead at Richmond, Virginia: 


Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque iacent. 


Moreover, that high Roman fashion which led Brutus and Cas- 
sius to prefer death to the survival of defeat was not unknown 
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among the champions of the Confederacy. Stephen Vincent Benet 
shall give us his vivid version of recorded history: 
Edmund Ruffin, old secessionist, 
Firer of the first gun that rang against Sumter. 
Walks in his garden now, in the evening cool, 
With a red, barred flag slung stiffly over one arm 
And a silver-butted pistol in his right hand. 
He has just heard of Lee’s surrender and Richmond’s fall, 
And his face is marble over his high black stock. 
For a moment he walks there, smelling the scents of Spring, 
A gentleman taking his ease, while the sun sinks down. 
Now it is well-nigh sunken. He smiles with the close, 
Dry smile of age. It is time. He unfolds the flag, 
Cloaks it around his shoulders with neat, swift hands, 
Cocks the pistol and points it straight at his heart. 
The hammer falls, the dead man slumps to the ground. 
The blood spurts out in the last light of the sun 
Staining the red of the flag with more transient red. 


Brutus in his dying speech promises himself an immortality of 
glorious remembrance. Certainly the most curious honor ever paid 
to Brutus was a posthumous one. When the French Revolution 
undertook to replace Christianity by the worship of the Goddess 
of Reason, it was Ris-Orangis, a little rural community in the fle 
de France, which first set the example of throwing Christianity 
overboard. The patron saint of the parish was St. Blaise. A young 
soldier having spoken of Brutus to the inhabitants, they tore down 
the image of St. Blaise, set up the bust of Brutus in its place and 
even gave his name to their village. Similarly American enthusiasm 
for tyrannicide has left its traces in Brutus, Virginia, Brutus, Ken- 
tucky, and Brutus, Michigan. 

In a school for demagogues the critical analysis of Antony’s 
funeral oration might well be an item in every examination paper. 
In particular the shrewd device of Antony in consciously taking 
advantage of his apparent inferiority, 

I am no orator as Brutus is. 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 


has been effectively imitated by more than one famous American 
orator. So Lincoln in his first election campaign used to begin his 
speeches with “I am humble Abraham Lincoln.” And William Jen- 
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nings Bryan commenced his “Cross of Gold” speech in reply to 
Senator Hill with “I should be presumptuous indeed to present 
myself against the distinguished Senator from New York if this 
were a measuring of abilities.” Even the austere Woodrow Wilson 
condescended to this artifice. “I am an amateur,” he pleaded in his 
campaign for the governorship of New Jersey, “and I shall timidly, 
as one standing outside the ranks of the profession, tackle the poli- 
ticians.” 

Of all Shakespeare’s psychologists Cassius is undoubtedly the 
greatest. Not even Hamlet with his power to see through simula- 
tion to the bone looks so clearly through the deeds of men. His in- 
genious use of forged paper plus psychology to sweep away the 
last hesitation of Brutus wavering on the brink of his great decision 
has an interesting parallel in American political history. The inde- 
cisive election of 1824 caused the choice of a president to devolve 
upon the House of Representatives voting by states. There were 
then twenty-four states so that the successful candidate would need 
a majority of representatives from thirteen states to secure his 
election. Before the first ballot it was known that Adams was sure 
of the vote of twelve states, Jackson of seven, and Crawford of 
four. The delegation of the twenty-fourth state, New York, stood 
Adams seventeen votes, Crawford fifteen, and Jackson two. Thus 
the vote of New York would not show a majority for any of the 
candidates and Adams would not carry the thirteenth state neces- 
sary to his election. Already the politicians were actively planning 
for the inevitable future ballots. Now one of the Crawford dele- 
gates from New York was Stephen Van Rensselaer who was very 
wealthy and very pious. He was a brother-in-law of Alexander 
Hamilton and therefore bitterly opposed to the Adams family. In- 
deed he had repeatedly declared that he would never vote for 
Adams. But on the morning of the election Van Rensselaer on his 
way to the Capitol fell into the hands of Webster and Clay who 
beset him strongly with such arguments as would appeal to a man 
of wealth and of strong religious convictions. His purpose was 
shaken and he began to ask himself whether he had the right to 
decide so important a question on personal grounds. Yet while the 
man himself was theirs three parts already, he had formed the re- 
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solve not to vote for Adams on the first ballot, whatever he might 
do later. He took his seat fully determined to vote for Crawford 
on the first ballot at least, but before the ballot box reached him, he 
dropped his head upon the edge of his desk and made a brief ap- 
peal to his Maker for guidance in the matter—a practice he fre- 
quently observed in a crisis. While his eyes were closed, some 
Cassius placed upon the desk in front of him a ballot paper on 
which was written the name of Adams. This occurrence at a mo- 
ment of great excitement and anxiety was regarded by Van Rens- 
selaer as an answer to his appeal for guidance, and taking up the 
marked paper, he dropped it in the ballot box. Thus the vote of 
New York stood Adams eighteen, Crawford fourteen, and Jackson 
two, giving Adams his necessary thirteenth state and the presiden- 
cy on the first ballot. 

The widespread popular superstition, so prominent in Julius 
Caesar and in Macbeth, that convulsions of the elements accom- 
pany great events finds an amusing echo in modern Egyptian his- 
tory. When Abbas, the reactionary tyrant of Egypt in the mid- 
nineteenth century, died suddenly of a stroke—the stroke being 
administered by his own bodyguard—the Egyptians endured with 
philosophic resignation a coincident heat wave of unusual intensity 
in the comforting belief that it was due to Hell’s Gates opening 
especially wide for the reception of their ruler. 

By far the most convincing demonstration, as far as this play 
is concerned, that superstition is the poetry of life as well as of lit- 
erature is to be found in an occurrence in recent South African his- 
tory, which vividly recalls Calpurnia’s dream and its misinterpre- 
tation by Decius Brutus. 

She dreamt to-night she saw my statue, 
Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 


Did run pure blood; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 


This dream Decius interprets thus: 


It was a vision fair and fortunate: 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood. 
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On September 15, 1914, General De La Rey, the national hero 
of the Transvaal Dutch, motoring by night in a speeding car with 
two companions on his way from Pretoria to Johannesburg, re- 
fused to halt when challenged by the police and was shot dead by 
an officer who mistook the party for three notorious motor bandits, 
the Foster gang, who were expected to try to escape from Pre- 
toria that night. 

Now some years before an old Boer who set up to be a prophet 
had seen a vision. He had seen a cloud with the figure “15” em- 
blazoned on it in letters of fire. There was blood running from the 
cloud. Then he had seen De La Rey returning home bareheaded, 
followed by a carriage filled with flowers. The Boers had inter- 
preted this as a prophecy of some great triumph awaiting their 
hero. Now the vision had come true in another sense, and when, a 
few days later, De La Rey was buried at Pretoria, it was noted that 
the body was followed to its last home by a carriage filled with 
flowers. 

Somewhat more remote, but to an American reader even more 
interesting, is the general resemblance between the last dream of 
Romeo and the last dream of Lincoln. Both dreams, which after 
the event seemed so clearly to presage death, were capable of being 
interpreted as omens of happiness and were so interpreted by the 
dreamer. 

If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. 
I dreamt my lady came and found me dead. . . 


And breathed such life with kisses in my lips, 
That I revived and was an emperor. 


Such was the dream of Romeo. Now for that of Lincoln. 

On the morning of the fatal fourteenth of April the Cabinet was 
speculating as to the fortunes of Sherman. Lincoln remarked that 
he expected good news from Sherman and that very shortly, for 
last night he had dreamed a familiar dream which had always been 
the forerunner of some great event. In a strange, indescribable 
ship he seemed to be moving with great rapidity toward a dark, 
undefined shore. He had dreamed this dream on the night before 
Antietam, Stone River, Gettysburg and other victories. Matter-of- 
fact Grant remarked that Stone River was no victory. “A few such 
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fights would have ruined us.” Lincoln looked at Grant curiously 
and said that, however that might be, his dream had preceded that 
battle. 

It will be noted, moreover, that the imagery of Lincoln’s dream 
bears a close likeness to the imagery employed in what are almost 
the last words of Romeo: 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy seasick weary bark! 

When one remembers how devoted and how assiduous a reader 
of Shakespeare was Lincoln, it scarcely seems too fantastic to see 
in these lines the original inspiration of the dream. 

Indeed the parallel between the tragedy of Lincoln and that of 
Romeo does not stop at these dreams. Every lover of the Balcony 
Scene will recall the contrast between Romeo’s confident anticipa- 
tion of future happiness and the ominous premonition of Juliet. 
Even so was it with Lincoln and his wife. On that last afternoon 
they drove together through the streets of Washington, and Lin- 
coln would talk only of projects for their future happiness and of 
the well-earned rest that awaited him at the end of his presidency. 
So singularly happy did he seem that Mary Lincoln’s ill-divining 
soul dimly presaged the woe to come. 

One of the pleasantest excursions along the bypaths of biog- 
raphy in search of Shakespearean parallels is the quest for brave 
spirits who like Mercutio can meet death with a jest upon their 
lips: “Ask for me to-morrow and you shall find me a grave man.” 

John Stubbe, the Puritan, condemned in Shakespeare’s own 
day to have his right hand cut off at the wrist for a seditious libel 
against Queen Elizabeth, turns to his friends gathered at the foot 
of the scaffold with “Pray for me, for now is my calamity at hand.” 
Labouchere, the infidel, rouses from the coma of the deathbed 
when a careless nurse, overturning a spirit lamp, sets his bed- 
clothes afire, for a last scoff at the mysteries of the hereafter: 
“Flames? Not yet, I think.” Most delightful of all is the reply of 
James Madison, visited in his last illness by a friend who begged 
him not to try to talk in his enforced recumbent position, summing 
up his career as statesman and diplomat, “Oh, I always talk most 
easily when I lie.” Grimmest of all is the untranslatable word-play 
made by one of the most illustrious and most ardent of Shake- 
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speare’s French admirers. “I have written a play called “The 
Maltese Orange,’” said poor Fabre d’Eglantine to Danton as they 
were riding in the death cart to the guillotine. “It’s a fine play in 
splendid verse! I’m afraid that rascal Billaud will steal it and rob 
me of my fame.” “Des Vers!” jeered Danton. “Dans huit jours tu 
feras assez de vers!” 

In turning to the play of Richard III we are sometimes con- 
fronted not only by the incredulity of the student but also by the 
skepticism of the teacher. The fact that Richard so conspicuously 
violates Aristotle’s requirement that the tragic hero shall be a man 
like ourselves has caused teachers of literature, with an itch for 
posing as students of scientific history, teachers who have caught 
some faint echo of the fantastic apologia of Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, to deny even the general truth of Shakespeare’s portrait of 
the character. It is time that this absurd affectation was banished 
from the classroom. The question has been settled once and for all 
by Professor James Gairdner, the most scientific student of the pe- 
riod and the author of the standard biography of Richard himself. 
His words are: “On the whole a close study of the facts of Rich- 
ard’s life has tended more and more to convince me of the general 
fidelity to history of the portrait with which Shakespeare has made 
us familiar.” 

It is true that in many episodes of this play Shakespeare seems 
to have held the mirror up to the stage and not to nature. The 
pinchbeck pathos of Ann’s lamentations over the dead body of 
King Henry, Queen Elizabeth’s forgetfulness of the sorrows of be- 
reaved motherhood in the joys of epigrammatic repartee, the pre- 
posterous conduct and even more preposterous language of the two 
pairs of professional murderers—Tyrrel seems to have hired a pair 
of spring poets to dispose of the Princes—and above all the incredi- 
ble volte-face of Anne which concludes Richard’s courtship over a 
coffin, fully justifying us in ranking this play as the greatest of 
English melodramas and in denying to it the nobler title of tragedy. 

Yet even this courtship over a coffin, the most daring of all 
Shakespeare’s experiments, has more poetic truth than has been 
generally allowed. If Anne seems no woman, but a weather-hen in 
woman’s shape, Richard is most certainly true to the law of his 
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being. No situation could have appealed more strongly to the para- 
doxical humor of the Richard of real life. 

That ghastly humor which raises Richard to a higher level of 
individuality and lifelikeness than the Marlowesque villains on 
whom Shakespeare has modeled him, manifests itself many times 
in the real Richard so strikingly that we regret that Shakespeare 
has not given us even more touches of it in the play. We hear from 
the historians how Richard performed a solemn funeral service for 
his brother Edward and how the onlookers were edified during the 
service by his piteous tears. We hear how after Richard became 
king miracles were recorded as occurring at the tomb of Henry VI, 
and how Richard at once checkmated the Lancastrians and grati- 
fied his own freakish humor by translating the body to the great 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor which Edward IV had built as a 
mausoleum for himself, so that Henry might repose side by side 
with the king who had dethroned him and caused him to be mur- 
dered. Again on that black Monday of June 16, 1483, when the 
gates of the Tower closed upon the little Princes who were never to 
be seen again by the outer world, Richard in prophetic irony gave 
the charge of tending upon them to one Black Will Slaughter. And 
on the last day of his life Richard, himself again after the agony of 
the visions of the night—for these are history’s as well as Shake- 
speare’s—making his round of the camp in the gray light of dawn, 
sees a sentinel asleep upon his post and stabs him to the heart. “I 
found him asleep, and I have left him as I found him.” 

If history thus justifies Shakespeare’s excursion into the field 
of abnormal psychology, popular tradition affords ample corrobo- 
rative evidence for the most striking of the supernatural phe- 
nomena recorded in the play. 

O gentlemen, see, see! Dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congealed mouths and bleed afresh. 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity; 

For ’tis thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins where no blood dwells. 

The old belief that blood would gush afresh from the body of 
the victim if his murderer touched it has been one of the slowest 
superstitions to die. In the Province of Quebec not long ago, a man 
was brought by neighbors to touch the body of his wife who had 
been found beaten to death on his lonely farm. There was not 
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much blood upon the body and what there was had dried and the 
place where the husband laid his hand seemed to have no blood on 
it at all. Yet when he took his hand away, blood did ooze out a 
little from a tiny cut unnoticed before. The neighbors were greatly 
incensed that the Crown Authorities refused to take this phenom- 
enon as evidence of the man’s guilt. 

But in the old days it was a regular part of legal procedure 
against a suspect to demand that he lay his hand upon the bruised, 
cut, or maimed part of the victim. If blood gushed or trickled forth 
from the body it was held that God had taken this way of accusing 
the criminal. In Anglo-Saxon countries the last judicial case, and 
the most famous of all, occurred in Scotland in 1687. Sir James 
Stanfield was found mysteriously murdered. His son Philip was 
proved to have made threats against his father and to have had a 
powerful motive for taking his life but he could not be proved to 
have done the deed. The doctors who performed the autopsy found 
a large swelling upon the neck of the corpse. After their examina- 
tion they called on Philip to help restore the body to the coffin and 
told him to take hold of the head. No sooner had Philip done this 
than they did see blood darting out through the linen from the side 
of the neck which Philip had touched. Philip sprang back with a 
loud cry, holding his crimsoned hand away from him. Then he 
tried frantically to wipe it on his clothes and, calling upon the name 
of God, he fell in a faint, as well he might. On the strength of this 
evidence the jury convicted him and he was hanged, protesting his 
innocence to the last breath. 


COLLOQUIALISM AT THE BAR 


PART II 
J. W. SEWELL 


Proceeding now to a closer examination of the language which 
has all but wrought destruction upon poor George in the all-Ameri- 
ca school, we may take a passing glance at his grammar. Of course, 
George may not have studied grammar seriously; but his speech 
may be reduced to some orderly array of specimens if we apply 
grammatical terminology. 
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Whether his language is “correct” or not will depend upon this: 
Shall we apply one infallible touchstone to it, or shall we admit 
that there are two standards—one for written English, another for 
spoken English? That question, however, will be left to other 
minds and occasions. We are here concerned only with the effort 
to present an introductory view into the very important field of 
colloquial English (and it must be merely an introduction) as 
worthy of the serious attention of teachers. 

The chief peculiarities of George’s colloquial grammar are the 
following: 

PRONOUNS 


The contraction ’em, as “I told ’em so,” preserves a form of the 
time of Chaucer (OE him or heom, later hem) which was replaced 
later by them. 

In the predicate position, the form me is almost universal in- 
stead of J; for example, “Who was that crying?” “It was me.” 

The idiomatic use of it as impersonal object of a verb or prepo- 
sition is more frequently heard; as, “Give it to him”; “You'll catch 
it”; “Now you’ve done it”; “You fixed i¢ that time’; “He kept 
hard at ““He got into zt then”; boys are in for it.” 

The interrogative form who is used instead of whom, and 
stands removed from its governing verb or preposition; as, “Who 
did you call?” “Who did he ask for?” 

As a relative pronoun, that is by far the most common; as, 
“Here is the man that you wanted”; “Where is the book that you 
brought yesterday?” 

Especially common is the practice of using that as object of a 
preposition thrown to the end of the clause or sentence; for ex- 
ample, instead of, “Bob is the boy to whom you spoke,” we say, 
“Bob is the boy that you spoke to.” 

But our typical young American goes a step farther in his col- 
loquial usage, and omits the relative pronoun more often than is 
allowed in written English, especially the objective case. In the 
preceding sentences he is more likely to say, “Here is the man you 
wanted”; “Where is the book you bought yesterday?” “Bob is the 
boy you spoke to.” 

Two more daring ellipses may be mentioned: of the relative 
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when it is the subject; as, “There are some people , tell us they nev- 
er are scared.” And when the relative pronoun is the object of a 
preposition the whole phrase may be omitted; as, “Let’s go back to 
the road ,, we came”; “We didn’t notice the way ,, he was 
dressed.” 

The indefinite pronoun is not one, but you; for example, “You 
never can tell what such people will say.” 

Though the adjective pronouns any and none may have singu- 
lar predicates in literary usage, they always take the plural in col- 
loquial English. 

In the comparison of two unequal objects, the superlative is 
the natural and universal form, instead of the comparative, which 
has been grafted upon literary English: we say, “Which one of my 
hands has the best apple in it?” 

George must be taken in hand most firmly and persistently be- 
fore he will consent to use the comparative form in such instances. 

But our young champion of the greenwood, before he does 
battle with the thrice-armed giants of the textbook, has certain 
other lusty weapons which are of the earth, earthy. For example: 


VERBS AND VERBALS 


The subject of the imperative mood is more often expressed 
than in literary English; as, “Harry, you bring me my hat.” 

A very old phrase, common in speech but rare in print, is “had 
like to have,” or “liked,” in such expressions as “I had like to 
have got wet,” or “I liked to have got wet.” 

Another old form is a- before a gerund; as, “We have been 
a-hunting’”’: “He came a-running” (OE on huntinge or on hont- 
unge.) 

A good old idiom is hear tell of ; as, “Did you ever hear tell of 
such a thing?” 

Instead of shall in a future statement, we commonly hear going 
to; as, “Iam going to stay at home.” 

Peculiar also is the touching of two infinitives without a con- 
junction; as, “Let’s go see what is the matter?” “Did you go find 
out what was the matter?” 

The expression /et alone is often heard as a substitute for a 
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cumulative phrase; as, “It rained so hard I couldn’t see, let alone 
go anywhere.” 

Many useful idioms will be noticed elsewhere in the study of 
verbs with prepositions and adverbs. 

George’s spoken English is freer in the use of adverbs than 
literary usage allows: 

This and that are very common; as, ‘The gun was nearly this 
long”; “I am afraid to wade that deep.” 

Pretty is so often used that it has worked its way into print to 
a moderate extent; for example, “It is pretty hard to have to do 
his work for him.” 

Mighty is almost entirely colloquial; as, “It’s mighty strange 
we can’t find anybody at home.” 

Right is especially common in the speech of children; as, “Stare 
means to look right hard.” 

The termination /y is used less in speech than in literature; as, 
“You must come as guick as you can!” “The horse was pretty 
near dead when he got home.”’ 

The capricious disposition of /y in general is well illustrated in 
these sentences: ‘He sleeps soundly at night”; “You were sound 
asleep when the bell rang.” 

The frequent use of a preposition at the end of a sentence or 
clause has been spoken of. So idiomatic is the construction, and 
withal so forceful and natural that scholarly rhetoricians are giving 
it general recognition. It has always been universal in colloquial 
usage, and is found often in literature where primness has not 
stifled the desire to be direct and natural. 

The preposition is freely omitted in familiar speech; as, “You 
can’t sing , this way”; “I saw him , the minute he came.” 

Closely allied to this section are repetitions for emphasis, es- 
pecially in childish speech, when George’s little brothers and sis- 
ters are at play or story-telling; as, “The man just cried and 
cried”; ‘The lessons are getting harder and harder and harder.” 

Also a species of repetition in which one adjective adds to the 
force of another; as, “A great big lion’; “A mean old giant”; “A 
little tiny dwarf”; “A real sure enough Indian.” 

But the foregoing armory of doughty George by no means ex- 
hausts his resources in the simplicity of racy, vigorous parts of 
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speech. What he lacks in range and depth of vocabulary he makes 
up in flexibility and the merit of general appeal. 


Particularly is his colloquial outfit freer in its combination of 


verbs with such adverbs as in, at, over, off, out. A few examples of 
the thousands which he puts into circulation are: 


Give: I worked hard, but had to give up. 
The horse gave down under such a load. 
The water gave out before night. 
I begged him until he gave in. 


Get: He is able to get about again. 
I hope to get on in the world. 
You can get along without me. 
Will he get over his trouble? 
Ward got off a good joke. 
Get out! I know better. 
Make that horse get up. 
I got after him about that. 


Do: The clothes were not done up well this week. 
I cannot do up this package very well. 
I am afraid the poor fellow’s done for. 
You'll have this page to do over. 


Those who pay close attention to the language of this husky 


candidate for long life will be reminded of many expressions of 
kindred nature, such as: 


You needn’t take on so over a small matter. 

The cook just carried on about the meat. 

Don’t Jet on that you couldn’t find me. 

He'd better clear out ; he cuts up too much for me. 

The fight is likely to be declared off. 

We shall buy out the business, buy of the creditors, and buy in the remain- 


ing bonds. 


How did you come out in that trade this morning? 
My dog took up with a neighbor. 

Put out and run your level best. 

I am feeling a whole lot better. 

He was mad because you didn’t come. 

The bird is away up in the tree. 

Work away—you'll soon be through. 

What you told me is not so. 

The old man looked mighty blue. 

Isn’t that man pretty well off? 
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We cannot put up with such things. 
You may keep the money for good. 
Will you give me the marbles to boot? 
I am in hopes it will get warmer. 

How can you tell which is which? 
Every once in a while we heard noises. 
The boy broke the glass on purpose. 
Who put him up to that mischief? 
That horse does not belong in my yard. 
China didn’t take up for Japan. 


For a final paper it will remain for us to see what other equip- 
ment George can produce from his colloquial stores, to help him in 
the exigencies of daily communication. Perhaps our George will 
grow a bit in the scale of respectability on closer acquaintance. 
That is devoutly to be wished—for George we have always with us! 


ROMANCE OF SEA AND SKY 
CARRIE BELLE PARKS 


The purpose of this lesson is to introduce the literature of ex- 
ploration and aviation. It was originally used after the children had 
read David Goes Voyaging, Deric at Mesa Verde, some articles by 
William Beebe in the New York Times, parts of his book Jungle 
Peace, and The Arcturus Adventure; these might be used subse- 
quently. 

David Goes Voyaging is an excellent introduction to Beebe’s 
Galapagos, which is not too difficult for ninth-grade children to 
read in part. After seeing the picture of David and the frigate-bird 
and reading David’s description, boys and girls are easily interested 
in Beebe’s writing, especially if they have a sample such as this 
from page 316 of Galapagos: 


Within reaching distance from my seat a male frigate-bird sat patiently on 
his rough stick nest. By putting my head close to the ground and looking up I 
could see that there was no egg beneath him. His plumage was dull brown with 
a mantle of glossy green hackles. Eyes, beak, and feet were dull, but out of this 
sombreness, like fire out of lava, billowed the burning scarlet of the enormous 
breast pouch. When distended with air this was like a huge bladder, completely 
hiding the bird. Its distension was not dependent upon conscious muscular ac- 
tion for I saw birds quite sound asleep, with their beaks resting upon the top of 
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this balloon as if on a pneumatic pillow. They even soared with it blown up, al- 
though in the wind they were put to constant effort in balancing, compared to 
their pouchless fellows. The colour is at its best when the sun is beyond the bird 
and shining through the skin tissue—the scarlet being intensified and colouring 
by reflection both the leaves of the plant and the eye and feathers of the bird 
itself. 

I reached over and stroked it with but slight protest, the bird turning away 
from me, but not snapping or pecking. Taking the tip of one great wing in my 
hand I raised it up as high as I could reach. The bird spread the other and, 
lightly as thistle-down, lifted and drifted away. Its ascent could not have been 
more effortless had the pouch been filled with hydrogen. 


From this point children will be eager to go on and read all 
about the Tower Island colony of boobies and frigate-birds. If they 
read what David Binney Putnam tells about the taxi-driver who 
was shipwrecked in the Galapagos region, they will be interested to 
read the fuller account which Beebe gives. The following sample 
taken from Jungle Peace, page 100, may make them want to know 
more of Beebe’s experiences in British Guiana: 

Each little station was the focus of a world of its own. Coolies and blacks 
excitedly hustled to place on board their contribution to the world’s commerce: 
—tomatoes no larger than cherries, in beautifully woven baskets; a crate of 
chickens or young turkeys; a live sheep protesting and entangled in the spokes 
of an old-fashioned bicycle; a box of fish, flashing silver and old rose... .. At 
one station . . . . a clear-faced coolie boy pushed a small bunch of plantains 
into the freight van, then sat on the steps. As the train started to move he set- 
tled himself as if for a long ride, and for a second or two closed his eyes. Then 
he opened them, climbed down, and swung off into the last bit of clearing. His 
face was sober, not a-smile at a thoughtless lark. I looked at his lithe back as he 
trudged toward his home, and wondered what desire for travel, for a glimpse of 
the world, was back of it all. And I wished that I could have asked him about it 
and taken him with me. This little narrow-gauge link with the outside world 
perhaps scatters heartaches as well as shekels along the right of way. 


The Map of Adventures for Boys and Girls, by Paul Paine,’ 
should be posted for several days in advance of the lesson. The 
prose extracts below may be mimeographed or copied on the black- 
board. Begin the lesson itself by pointing to certain routes of travel 
on the map and asking pupils to identify these adventures without 
being near enough to read the names: Columbus, Odysseus, the 
Pilgrims. 

“All these heroes of the sea lived centuries ago. At the begin- 


*,R. R. Bowker Co., New York. $2.50. 
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ning of the twentieth century many people thought that the inven- 
tion of machinery, the discoveries of science, the exploration of the 
earth had ended all romance and exciting adventure. Kipling wrote 
a poem about the feeling, and here is part of it.” 


“Farewell, Romance!” the Traders cried; 
“Our keels have lain with every sea; 
The dull-returning wind and tide 
Heave up the wharf where we would be; 
The known and noted breezes swell 
Our trudging sails. Romance, farewell!” 


“Good-bye, Romance!” the Skipper said; 
‘He vanished with the coal we burn. 
Our dial marks full-steam ahead, 
Our speed is timed to half a turn. 
Sure as the ferried barge we ply 
Twixt port and port. Romance, good-bye!” 


“Romance!” the season-tickets mourn, 
“He never ran to catch his train, 
But passed with coach and guard and horn— 
And left the local—late again!” 
Confound Romance! .. . . And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 


His hand was on the lever laid, 
His oil-can soothed the worrying cranks, 
His whistle waked the snowbound grade, 
His fog-horn cut the reeking Banks; 
By dock and deep and mine and mill 
The Boy-god reckless laboured still. 


“Here is another poem which shows almost the same feeling.”’ 


Hail! Hail! to the aerial mail 
As it speeds through the vast blue dome, 


A fig for the dove with her missive of love, 
And the train on the track below, 
And the liner churning the sea to yeast, 
They are all of them too slow. 


The messenger fast of the gods of the past 
Has taken the wings from his feet 
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And tied them, behold! to a wonderful car, 
Shining, and splendid, and fleet. 


And Mercury capped and goggled and strapped, 
Is waiting to carry our letters.” 

“Of what modern hero are you reminded? After you read 
through the extract from President Frank’s address to Colonel 
Lindbergh, I should like to have you give some examples and anec- 
dotes to explain the underlined phrases.” (Examples may be given 
from events of Lindbergh’s life, his careful preparation that made 
his daring intelligent, his modesty in public, his tactful bearing in 
France; a contrast may be made between him and the stowaways 
who have tried to leap into fame at the cost of danger to an expedi- 
tion.) 

EXTRACT FROM GLENN FRANK’S ADDRESS ON CONFERRING 
A DEGREE ON COLONEL LINDBERGH® 


Because, as a modern Mercury, you are the flying symbol of a future Amer- 
ica that shall be emancipated from slavery to distance— . . . 

Because, both in the winning and in the wearing of your a you have 
displayed that intelligent daring, that emotional control, and that effective co- 
ordination of brain and body which are the first fruits and final justification of 
an authentic education— 

Because you have given the nation an idol whose feet are not of clay— 

But above all, because of the genuine qualities of leadership you have dis- 
played in the conversion of your personal popularity into a social asset to the 
future of American civilization, I am happy to confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 


“At the time of Lindbergh’s flight, a New York newspaper, the 
Sun, printed the editorial ‘Lindbergh Flies Alone.’ Read it silently. 
Use your dictionaries to find synonyms for ‘emprise,’ ‘intrepid- 
ity,’ ‘potency.’ What were the names of Lindbergh’s companions? 
This is almost poetry. Catch the swing and spirit of it as I read it.” 

LINDBERGH FLIES ALONE: 

ALONE? 


Is he alone at whose right side rides Courage, with Skill within the cockpit 
and Faith upon the left? Does solitude surround the brave when Adventure 

* Minna Irving, p. 115 of Sabin’s Classic Myths That Live Today. Silver Bur- 
dette Co. 

* Current newspaper accounts. 

* Harold M. Anderson in the Sun, May 21, 1927. (Used by permission.) 
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leads the way and Ambition reads the dials? Is there no company with him for 
whom the air is cleft by Daring and the darkness is made light by Emprise? 

True, the fragile bodies of his fellows do not weigh down his plane; true, 
the fretful minds of weaker men are lacking from his crowded cabin; but as his 
airship keeps her course, he holds communion with those rarer spirits that in- 
spire to intrepidity and by their sustaining potency give strength to arm, re- 
source to mind, content to soul. 

Alone? With what other companions would that man fly to whom the 
choice were given? 


The lesson should end with an enthusiastic, appreciative read- 
ing of the editorial. 


FOLLOW-UP WORK FOR VOLUNTARY MEMORIZATION 


1. Complete the following sentences, first by reading from the editorial, then 
without looking at it. 
Is he alone ? 
Does solitude surround the brave 
Is there no company with him 
The fragile bodies . 
The fretful minds ’ 
He holds communion with 
2. Note the simple plan: 
Alone? 
Is he ? 
True, ; but 
Alone? 
3. After this study, read the editorial aloud several times, looking up from the 
words as much as possible. Soon you will have it memorized and can say it 
to yourself often, enjoying it again and again. 


? 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORK 

The boys may collect a portrait gallery of aviators and adven- 

turous scientists and explorers. The girls may collect clippings and 

other information about women in aviation and women’s work in 
connection with recent scientific expeditions. 


CORRELATIONS 
Social studies —Add to Paul Paine’s map new routes of adven- 
tures, such as Lindbergh’s flights, Beebe’s trip to the Sargasso Sea, 
Byrd’s and other current expeditions. 
Art.—Letter for blackboard decoration or for a permanent 
hanging, “Lindbergh Flies Alone.” 
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Library.— 
Amundsen, Our Polar Flight 
Byrd, Skyward 
Earhart, 20 Hours and 40 Minutes: Our Flight in the Friendship 
Hinton, Opportunities in Aviation 
Hodgins and Magoun, Sky High 
Lindbergh, We 
Nordhoff and Hall, Falcons of France 
Shenton, Riders of the Winds 


Beebe, Galapagos ; The Arcturus Adventure ; Beneath Tropic Seas 
Bartlett, The Log of Bob Bartlett 

Ellsberg, On the Bottom 

Putnam, David Goes Voyaging ; David Goes to Baffin Land 
Slocum, Sailing Alone around the World 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR ABILITY GROUPING 
HAZEL L. CHICHESTER 


My colleagues and I were struggling with the problems usually 
met by ability grouping. It was not practicable, however, under our 
system to adopt that method, and various plans became the subjects 
of experiment in an effort to meet the difficult elements in our situa- 
tion. It was as a result of suggestions obtained from these experi- 
ments that the following plan was eventually formulated and em- 
ployed successfully in my classes. 

The purposes of the plan were two. They were, first, to make it 
possible for students to proceed at different rates consistent with 
their various rates of learning, and, second, to recognize the effort 
and progress of the slower students in a manner to avoid the dis- 
couragement attending the constant receipt of low marks. 

In actual operation, the plan was found to have certain advan- 
tages not found in ability grouping. They were: (1) it was adapted 
to the use of individual teachers; (2) it avoided the necessity of 
predetermining a student’s capacity; (3) it provided for the devel- 
opment of individual aptitudes, such as creative and other abilities; 
and (4) it retained the social advantages of contact with members 
of a heterogeneous group. 
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THE PLAN 

The plan, as it was finally adopted, was this: The outline of the 
course was subjected to rigid cutting, and a body of minimum essen- 
tials was selected which every student should know thoroughly and 
which should receive continued drill in class. Next, as much mate- 
rial as possible was collected which might serve to enrich the course. 
This material was classified in two groups. The first group was not 
as difficult as the second and was intended to represent what the 
average student could well accomplish with industry. The second 
group was composed of material requiring superior or special abil- 
ity. It included creative writing, research, and the reading of the 
more difficult classics. 

After the material had been divided into groups, it was listed in 
what might be loosely termed projects, and each project was evalu- 
ated at a certain number of points, determined by its length and dif- 
ficulty. These projects were elective. That is, a student might 
choose any projects he wished provided they amounted to twelve 
points from each group. 

The method of procedure was this: The lists of projects were 
placed on the bulletin board, but during the first week the minimum 
essentials only were studied. At the end of that time, the assign- 
ments were shortened and all students who had been doing at least 
B work were permitted to begin the projects in Group I. Other stu- 
dents were required to concentrate on the minimum essentials till 
their standings should prove them capable of doing additional work. 
The satisfactory completion of Group I entitled the student finally 
to begin Group IT. 

The system of marking was fairly simple. Any normal student, 
with industry, could do A or B work in minimum essentials. If he 
did this, without credit for projects, his final grade was translated 
into C. If he completed Group I in addition to this, his final grade 
was B, and if he completed Group II also, he was given an A. It will 
be seen at once that this system provided both a quantitative and 
qualitative standard. For this reason, there were several possible 
combinations which may be seen from the diagram on page 139. 

The usual criticism of project work is that it requires more of 
the teacher’s time than can be given under ordinary circumstances. 
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This difficulty was partly alleviated by the fact that only the better 
students were permitted to do the work, and that the quality and va- 
riety of projects was such that the task was far less monotonous 
than usual. There was, however, a regular system which brought 
the projects into close relation with the everyday work of the class. 

All oral projects, such as book reports and memory selections, 
were given during the first ten minutes of the class period. At this 
time, the class was conducted by the students much as though it had 
been a literary society. There were regularly elected class officers, 
and parliamentary law was observed. A brief discussion of the re- 
ports was held at the close of this time. 


F (failure) in minimum essentials —-—-— -—-F 
D (condition) in minimum essentials - --------- --D 
. — Cin minimum essentials, D 
o 
or B in minimum essentials— -——-— --C 
pI~~___ 


- 

- 
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The written projects were submitted in notebooks at the end of 
each quarter. On the first page of the notebook was the student’s 
own estimate of the points he had made, and this formed the basis 
for the teacher’s comment. Especially good bits of writing were read 
to the class, and individual help was given where needed. 


SAMPLE OF PROJECT WORK IN SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
(FIRST QUARTER ) 


GROUP I (CHOOSE ANY I2 POINTS) 


1. No grammatical errors during the quarter. ‘ . 3 points 
2. No errors in spelling during the quarter . ‘ . 3 points 
3. No errors in sentence structure during the nee ‘ ‘ 3 points 
4. Make a list of fifteen words you have looked up. Use each cor- 

rectly inawritten sentence... ve 


(Three points may be made in this way. ) 
5. Collect from magazines or other sources at least fifteen pictures 

relating to literature. Mount them in your notebook and — 

each withnotes .. 3 points 
6. Write a business letter which y you expect to send. It a be in 

correct form and free from mistakes in English . . . .  tpoint 
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(Note.—This was correlated with discussion in class of the valuable free 
or inexpensive materials obtainable by the writing of letters. The five-cent 
classics in the Haldeman Julius collection became popular. Also, many sug- 
gestions were obtained from Woodring and Benson’s “Enriched Teaching of 
English.”’) 


. Draw a map locating ee i mentioned in any book 


studied inclass._. .  3points 


. Read and report on any hook on your ‘Ba or any hook seaeeel by 


the teacher. (For points, see the number after the title on your 
book list.) 
GROUP II (CHOOSE ANY 12 POINTS) 


. Carry out in a satisfactory manner the duties of a class officer or 


member of a standing committee .. . 3 points 
. Write an acceptable short story containing at — 500 — .  3points 
. Write an acceptable poem... 3 points 
. By means of cartoons or sketches, illustrate your heey or one 

. Memorize fifteen lines of .  Ipoint 


. Report orally on any author in whom you are intonceted, Tell 


anecdotes about his life that you think will help make your lis- 
teners feel personally acquainted . . . . . . +. #£«3points 


. Read any book on your list rated at 4 points or more. 


(Note.—Any amount of reading may be offered for credit. The projects 

dealing with letter writing, vocabulary, and memorization of poetry may also 

be repeated, but others must be submitted only once during the quarter.) 
SOME BY-PRODUCTS OF THE PLAN 


In addition to the solution of the problems of marking and indi- 


vidual difference, the system had some unforeseen and interesting 
aspects. They may be listed briefly as follows: 


I. 


An unusually pleasant class atmosphere occasioned by: 

a) The social opening ten minutes. 

b) The variety of contributions from different members. 

c) The absence of a sense of imposed task, due to the elective nature of the 
projects. 

d) The spirit of emulation provoked by superior contributions. 


. A close association of classwork with outside activities and interests. This 


applies especially to independent efforts in creative writing, letter writing, 
and reading habits. 


. An unexpected development or evidence of aptitude in students thought of 


as dull. This doubtless resulted partly from the removal of inhibitions caused 
by discouragement and partly from observation of the work of other stu- 
dents and the awakening of interest in some phase of the varied curriculum. 
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ODYSSEUS’ LATEST ADVENTURE 
BERTRAM ENOS 


Is it true that history is one thing and English another, and 
that ‘never the twain shall meet”? Of course we realize that, to 
adults engaged in teaching these subjects, such was not the case. 
And yet it did seem as though our teaching tended to make our 
students look upon these items of knowledge as totally different, 
unrelated subjects. English occupied the first hour on Monday 
morning while history did not appear until three o’clock in the 
afternoon. As for the remainder of the subjects in the curriculum, 
they existed as a series of other separate and unrelated bits of 
knowledge. Later on, as our children grew older, they might dis- 
cover the slowly unfolding, rich panorama of life itself. Now it 
seemed, at least the schoolroom part of it, but a series of brackets, 
and each subject reposed in a separate bracket of its own. 

Thus we talked; we, in this case, being an English teacher and 
a history teacher. We knew that correlation between English and 
history had been tried successfully in many different ways. We 
knew that others had felt as we did concerning these respective sub- 
jects. And we felt that our work, too, should supplement each oth- 
er’s, only we didn’t quite know what to do about it. That is, we 
didn’t know until we found that in a few weeks time the work in 
ancient history in one class would approach a consideration of 
early Greece just as the work in English in the same class ap- 
proached the study of the Odyssey. Here was our opportunity. 
Feverishly we went to work, drew up plans, discarded them, made 
new plans, and, finally, after much more talk and many meetings, 
we were ready to go ahead. We gave ourselves one month, com- 
pleted every little detail of our project, and burst upon the class, a 
strange combination of enthusiasm and doubt, ready to combine 
our separate subjects into one. 

We had seventeen children in the group. And we told them that 
we were going to give up history and English for a month with the 
purpose of studying the Odyssey. We would use the periods set 
aside for those two subjects for our new work. This gave us two 
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fifty-minute periods a day for five days a week. The class, we said, 
has become an archaeological expedition. One of us has discovered 
a scrap of an old manuscript. Let us see if it can be of any interest 
to us. At this point, the first hour of our new plan, a mimeographed 
copy of the manuscript was distributed to each member of the 
class. The manuscript consisted of a selection from Book One of 
the Odyssey (Palmer’s translation) put together in the following 
manner: 
TELLOFTHESTORMTOSSEDMANONUSEWHOWANDEREDLONG 
AFTERHESACKEDTHESACREDCITADELOFTROYMANYTHEMEN 

W HOSETOW NSHESAW WHOSEWAYSHEPROVEDANDMANYAPANG 
HEBOREINHISOWNBREASTATSEAWHILESTRUGGLINGFORHIS 
LIFEANDHISMENSSAFERETURNYETEVENSODESPITEHISZEAL 
HEDIDNOTSAVEHISMENFORTHROUGHTHEIROWNPERVERSITY 
THEY PERISHEDHAVINGRECKLESSLYDEVOUREDTHEKINEOF 
THEEX ALTEDSUNWHOTHEREFORETOOKAWAYTHEDAYOF 
THEIRRETURNOFTHISOGODDESSDAUGHTEROFZEUSSPEAKS 
ATHOUWILTTOUS 

The selection continued for an entire page. The children were then 
told to transcribe the manuscript and to copy out their transcrip- 
tions. They went to work. The buzzer marked the end of the 
period. They continued working. Ten minutes later the buzzer 
marked the beginning of their next class and then they /ad to stop. 
We were off to a happy start! 

When the class next met it was discovered that the manuscript 
seemed to refer to a man of ancient times who had engaged in a 
distant war, and who had been delayed in his homecoming by an 
angry god. Other gods seemed interested in interceding. Decidedly 
this was material of interest to a twentieth-century archaeological 
expedition. We decided that it would be interesting to reconstruct, 
as nearly as possible, this historical period and the adventures of 
the man who, according to the manuscript, loomed up as such a 
large figure in it. And now we wanted to portray our findings ac- 
curately. How could we best go about it? After much deliberation 
we decided that a large map would best serve our purpose. There 
was a small room adjacent to the classroom and it had two avail- 
able walls, each about sixteen feet long and twelve feet high. We 
would paint our map upon these walls. 
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The class was now prepared to go to work in earnest. For the 
first time the Odyssey texts themselves were used. We assumed 
that the text was but a better written manuscript which was dis- 
covered shortly after the first one. The original manuscript idea 
had given the work a definite initial interest but, because of the 
time involved, it would have been impossible to continue reading 
the entire Odyssey in this form. Each student was instructed to 
read his Odyssey carefully, looking always for a particular phase 
of the life revealed there that was of interest to him. When he had 
discovered such an interest he was to report to one of the leaders 
of the expedition. (The teachers assumed this réle in a most natu- 
ral and easy manner.) After a certain amount of prompting and 
pointing out of possible interests by the teachers, it was a simple 
matter to form groups of students whose special fields of inquiry 
were as follows: armor, weapons, and warfare of the Homeric 
Age; epic poetry; religion of the ancient Greeks; Hades; customs 
of the early Greeks; the place of Greek women in society; houses 
and furniture of early Greece; food and dress of the ancient 
Greeks; ships and commerce; the Odyssey and the Trojan War; 
sports and games of the early Greeks. The topics concerning Greek 
customs, place of women, house and furniture, and food and dress 
were combined under the larger and more general heading of do- 
mesticity. This arrangement gave us eight groups of children 
working on as many different aspects of the period as we wanted to 
reconstruct. Some of the groups contained six people, others three 
and four, and one, if it can be called a group, consisted of but one 
member. His was the topic of epic poetry and, as we saw no possi- 
bility of portraying it on the map, we decided to represent only the 
remaining seven. 

Fortunately for us, there were seven children in the class who 
painted very well. One of these was immediately assigned to each 
group. The groups were then instructed to read the Odyssey and 
to look for all material which had any bearing on their particular 
topics. We also supplied several reference books obtained from the 
history department. It was deemed wise that each group present a 
complete bibliography, with page references, to the leaders of the 
expedition before commencing the final draft of its findings. While 
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this was going on, the seven artists, under the supervision of a boy 
who was well-grounded in geography, blocked out the outlines of 
the map. 

The children worked with great enthusiasm. The artists read 
the Odyssey to find out what countries should be included on the 
map. The others read it for research purposes. The papers were 
gaining in scope, and the map was approaching a state where paint 
could be applied. Before our eyes an ancient period was coming 
to light, slowly at first, but with a degree of interest and accuracy 
that was remarkable. 

It was now that the fun really began. The children painted 
two, three, four, and sometimes five hours a day. They fell from 
stepladders, spilled paint over themselves, were annoyed by other 
children who wanted to see what was going on, were compelled, in 
the light of new information, to make changes in work which they 
thought was completed; in fact, they were subjected to all the an- 
noyances which could conceivably arise in a task of this kind, and 
yet, in spite of everything, or possibly because of these things, 
they worked away, cheerful, happy, and, above all, industrious. 

In the meanwhile the papers on different aspects of Greek life 
were growing apace. Conferences were held between the members 
of each group. Squabbles arose as to the kind of representation 
each topic should have on the map. The atmosphere grew hectic— 
but the work went on. Day by day, before our eyes, Odysseus’ 
wanderings, and the life of his times, were coming to life. Two of 
the boys made a cart modeled after the one supposedly used by 
Nausicaa on her famous journey with the family laundry. Even 
the laundry was represented, and piled high in the cart, by a girl 
who used the sewing department for this purpose. The walls of 
Troy, with the wooden horse standing outside, rose high on the 
map. Calypso and her cave, the Lotus-Eaters, Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, Aeolus and his bag of winds, Cyclops, Phaeacia, with Nau- 
sicaa playing ball, Ithaca, and Penelope working at her loom— 
they all were represented. Phoenician trading ships brought olives 
and grapes from Italy, slaves from Asia Minor, manufactured ar- 
ticles from Greece; and Greek warships sailed the Aegean, the 
Adriatic, and the Mediterranean—all on the map. There were 
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Greek athletes, sacrificial altars, homes. On two small panels by 
the door were Olympus, peopled with the gods and goddesses, and 
Hades, with Sisyphus, Tantalus, Agamemnon, and the river Styx. 
Poseidon reared his foaming chargers through the waves. On an 
island off the coast of Italy, Circe tended her swine. The rosy- 
fingered dawn leaned on a pink cloud, her even pinker fingers ex- 
tending downward over the sea. These and many others were 
placed with rare discernment on the walls of our conference room. 
And in the classroom the youthful research workers had their pa- 
pers almost completed. Nine and ten pages of closely written, and 
quite erudite, manuscript was in the final stages of completion by 
each pupil. Reference books were everywhere. Hands were weary 
with writing. Eyes were tired of searching for new material. Ex- 
cited last-minute conferences were being held between the writers 
and artists of each group. And finally, after a great spurt of en- 
thusiasm, the papers and the map were completed. Our ancient 
period was reconstructed. Each individual had a vast information 
about some phase of early Greece. And the time had come to ex- 
change our knowledge that each student might have a maximum 
of information. 

This was done by a series of reports. Each report covered the 
work of an entire group, with special emphasis on that which was 
represented on the map. One member of each group was chosen to 
give the group report, and the reports themselves were conducted 
in much the same way as a graduate seminar in any college. The 
listeners took notes and were told to interrupt at any point with 
questions. The person making the report was frequently corrected, 
or supplied with a missing bit of information, by other members 
of the group reporting. It was an interesting two hours work. 

Seventeen children are seated in a close semicircle. One is tell- 
ing the others what his group has discovered about a particular 
phase of Greek life. The others are taking notes, asking questions, 
and demanding an almost impossible degree of accuracy. On the 
outskirts of the circle sit two teachers, listening in, as the phrase 
goes. In fact, there was nothing else for us to do. These children 
were interested, and they covered the ground with a thoroughness 
that would put many a college group to shame. 
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The reports were followed by a reading of several poems, re- 
lated to the Odyssey, by one of the teachers. We read: Keats’ On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer; Tennyson’s The Lotus 
Eaters; The Song of the Lotus Eaters; Ulysses ; Swinburne’s The 
Garden of Proserpine; Auslander’s Ulysses in Autumn; Ignotus’ 
(a pseudonym) Unfinished Song of the Sirens; Andrew Lang’s 
beautiful sonnet; and Florence Van Cleve’s Ulysses in the Halls of 
Circe. The hour used for this reading was one of the most pleasant 
we had ever spent. The children demanded that some of the poems 
be read again and again and, when the hour was finally ended, one 
girl said, with a long drawn-out sigh, ‘Gee, I never knew an hour 
to go by so quickly before.” 

There remained but one more thing to do. We felt that, while 
the children had a good idea of early Greek life, they needed some 
indication of the glorious moving style of the Odyssey narrative 
itself. The class met for its final meeting. One of the teachers, tak- 
ing Pope’s translation of the Odyssey, read the selection concerning 
the Sirens and then read the same selection from Palmer’s version. 
The children were asked which they liked better. Palmer was 
unanimously chosen because, as they said, ‘It seems more natural 
and sounds nicer.’”’ The class was then told to be ready, when the 
signal was given, to write a paragraph on any subject, using in- 
verted sentences and epithets, that would have the same moving 
quality as the Odyssey. These directions were followed by the en- 
tire class reading aloud, led by the teacher, the selection concerning 
the Sirens. We did this three times, and until the group reading 
was marked by a definite sense of the rhythm of Homer’s flowing 
lines. The signal was then given for writing. With much chuck- 
ling, a great amount of scratching out, and an occasional murmur 
of reading aloud, the children went to work. The papers were soon 
finished and, as they were handed in, we felt that the results had 
surprised even the children themselves. One girl, with a broad 
smile, passing in her paper, confided, “Here it is, and, you know, 
it’s a kind of a poem!” Out of seventeen papers, eleven were con- 
ceded to be worthy of the highest grade. 

Our Odyssey was now completed. We had started out to dem- 
onstrate what correlation could accomplish. We had supplemented 
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each other’s work in a most satisfactory manner. In addition, we 
had found ourselves, with no previous planning, supplementing the 
Odyssey with various other subjects in the curriculum, although it 
is true that, in some cases, the correlation was relatively slight. 
Through the use of the manuscript we had an exercise in punctua- 
tion. The short paragraph, aping the style of the Odyssey, consti- 
tuted a lesson in composition. The map brought in earlier work in 
geography. The cart, which was built in the shop, represented defi- 
nite work in manual training. And the painting of the map was 
almost exclusively an art project. 

In addition to this more formal statement of what had been ac- 
complished, these children had, for one month, really lived the 
Odyssey and the period of Greek history which belongs to it. They 
found references to the Odyssey in all that went on about them. 
They made nicknames for each other with Homeric precision. In 
the evening, when visiting a neighboring moving-picture house, 
they referred, not once, but several times, to the Odyssey. At least 
for this month, the Odyssey and its period was to them a thing 
alive with interest. As for the two teachers who worked with the 
children, we had a glorious time. And we were pleased with our 
work. This feeling, all too rare to the conscientious school teacher, 
was all the reward we could wish. 


THE NEW HIGH-SCHOOL LITERARY MAGAZINE 
MARION C. SHERIDAN 


A new type of high-school literary magazine has been emerg- 
ing. The creative movement in all phases of education has con- 
tributed the lion’s share of the stimulation. The old type of maga- 
zine was a hybrid; it was partly a newspaper, partly a joke book, 
and partly a literary production. At its worst, it was a few pages of 
English composition of dubious merit printed to accompany in- 
numerable advertisements, which had been secured by an enter- 
prising business board. The financial failure of such an anemic 
publication was brought about, in many instances, by the emer- 
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gence of the school newspaper with its direct appeal. Recently with 
the newspaper well established as a practical enterprise, the cre- 
ative movement gave an impulse to the creation of belles-lettres ; 
hence, the literary magazine with its possibilities of artistic and 
literary creation. 

To the new magazine the reading matter and the readers were 
of the utmost importance. The format was of no less significance. 
Advertising became negligible; in fact, it became an actual hin- 
drance to an artistic production. It was found that magazines 
expressing an entire student body, as opposed to those representing 
cliques, were of sufficient interest to be self-supporting. It is still 
possible to find many survivors of the old tradition, as one follow- 
ing with interest every available school magazine soon learns. 

Since 1926 the new magazine has been under way in the New 
Haven High School. The basic philosophy of this literary maga- 
zine is an essentially democratic one in the sense that all pupils 
must be reached; anyone with anything to say must be stimulated 
to say it and to say it as well as possible. There has not been an ex- 
periment in creation in the school, but the effect of the literary 
magazine is to stimulate creation. Then the circulation takes care 
of itself. So far the publication has been an annual one on which 
the major part of the work has been done between Christmas and 
Easter, the magazine appearing as soon after the Easter vacation as 
possible. All the work of choosing material, editing, and publishing 
has been done outside of regular school hours. To my knowledge, 
the method used to reach numbers of the students, to make the 
magazine truly the creative expression of all students, has not been 
tried or recorded by any others undertaking a similar task. 

The faculty of the English Department have aided in three 
ways. First, they have collected the subscriptions for the magazine 
and done this sufficiently early that the bid from the printer might 
be made upon the actual number that had been ordered. The price 
was set at twenty-five cents. No pressure was needed to secure sub- 
scriptions, the pupils as a whole responding eagerly, as the two 
thousand copies published this year would indicate. Second, the 
teachers have been asked to submit for possible publication the 
best manuscripts written by their pupils; these might be the result 
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of class exercises or of individual initiative. At least the manuscript 
was to have the approval of the teacher, who had an opportunity 
and perhaps a responsibility to encourage production. The number 
of manuscripts submitted, consequently, did not indicate the num- 
ber given to or written for the English teacher. Third, English 
teachers were asked to suggest the names of several Juniors pref- 
erably, or Seniors, whom they would recommend as candidates for 
the board of the literary magazine. 

When all the candidates met, each was asked to indicate the 
board in which he was most interested, whether business, art, or 
editorial. The competitors then met with the respective advisers. 
The business board happened to be in the charge of a mathematics 
teacher; the art board, in the charge of an art teacher; and the 
editorial board, in the charge of three English teachers, one of them 
being from the afternoon session to represent the interests of the 
first- and second-year pupils and to protect those interests if neces- 
sary. Art pupils were also recommended by art teachers. Students 
not named by the faculty were welcome as candidates for any 
board, but the nucleus of the competitors was the recommended 
list. 

Strangely enough, many of the contestants for the art board 
were not in art classes. Some of the competitors had taken courses 
in the first or second years; some had taken private lessons; some 
were interested in art and desirous of illustrating. Many of the lat- 
ter were excellent students whose strictly college preparatory 
course of book subjects did not include art. It was felt that the 
literary magazine might be an aid in revealing talent or interest of 
this kind, with the possible result of interesting such pupils in art 
courses. Of the nine pupils whose fifteen illustrations appeared in 
the magazine this year, five were not in art classes. 

The work of the editorial board is perhaps of the most moment 
to teachers of English. From the beginning of the calendar year 
until the Easter vacation there were weekly meetings of the com- 
petitors for the editorial board. These meetings were held on Fri- 
day afternoons, that time being chosen by the competitors. The 
meetings were presided over by students nominated by several of 
the group or elected by the entire group. Two faculty advisers 
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were present. The first step was the development of a ‘‘mind-set”’ 
for a literary magazine, one of belles-lettres. The standard should 
be high, as high as that of the best literary magazines, was the aim 
expressed by the pupils. There should be no jokes and no informa- 
tive articles of an encyclopedic type. Magazines of repute, com- 
mercial ones if the term is not too misleading, and publications 
from schools and colleges should serve as criteria. The group this 
year was fortunate in securing the chairman of the Yale Literary 
Magazine to address them and to invite discussion. Later an editor 
of the Yale News discussed contacts with printers. 

While this orientation was in progress, manuscripts were ac- 
cumulating. Directions had been given in regard to certain details 
to facilitate the reading. The board preferred anonymous manu- 
scripts in the belief that the judgment would be more fair, fearing 
lest friendship for the author or the fame of the author might un- 
consciously produce a favorable reaction and that obscurity might 
result in continued obscurity. A pledge of originality was also re- 
quired. The board has decided that next year a card bearing the 
title of the manuscript, the name of the author, and a pledge of 
originality should be clipped to the manuscript. The cards would 
be filed while the manuscripts were being read. In order that man- 
ual pupils and younger pupils might be in fair competition with 
older ones in college courses, pupils have been asked to indicate the 
course and the class on the paper. In the upper right-hand corner 
several items were given: the type of manuscript—short story, 
familiar essay, descriptive essay, informational essay, play, or 
poem; and the number of words of prose or the number of lines of 
poetry. 

When there were sufficient manuscripts to provide a fair basis 
of comparison, the manuscripts were sorted and placed in strong 
manila envelopes on which the type was indicated. By that time 
pupils had made up their minds about the type they preferred to 
read; on the basis of that preference the competitors were divided 
into committees, one for each type. Each pupil was to read each 
manuscript of the chosen type within a week and to keep a careful 
record of the reading. He might then read as many other manu- 
scripts as he had the time or inclination to read. The accurate, 
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legible record should state in each case the title, course, class, num- 
ber of words, and a rating as well as comments. The rating was by 
division into three groups: A meaning Accepted; C meaning Con- 
sidered; and F meaning Failed. A pupil recommendation for next 
year suggests R meaning Rejected as more charitable, truthful, and 
more consistent with literary convention than F indicating that a 
composition is a Failure. All the reading of manuscripts was done 
on one side of my classroom during the study periods of the com- 
petitors, whether or not I was conducting a class. On Thursdays 
the various committees met separately without advisers to prepare 
composite reports for the general meeting the next day. On Friday, 
the entire group met, including the faculty advisers. Each commit- 
tee gave a report through the chairman of that group. Various 
manuscripts were brought up for discussion and for praise, seldom 
if ever for rebuke except for plagiarism. Selections from the manu- 
scripts were read to illustrate reasons for doubt or approval. As all 
students were at liberty to read as many manuscripts as they 
wished, frequently pupils from other groups questioned regarding 
the rejection of manuscripts which they liked. The two faculty 
advisers, who with the third had read all the manuscripts during 
the week of pupil reading and kept the same kind of record, were 
free to enter into the discussion. Following the meeting the new 
manuscripts were sorted for the reading of the following week. 

At the earliest opportunity the following week, the three fac- 
ulty advisers met with the general chairman of the week before. 
He had the ratings of all the separate committees. Pupil and teach- 
er ratings were listed; at the request of the pupils, the pupils had 
one vote and each teacher one vote. The pupils deemed this fair 
because of their initial lack of experience and then the fact that 
some of the committees toward the end of the competition were 
very small. Another year this proportion may be changed. Manu- 
scripts marked A by all were immediately accepted and a copy was 
sent to the Art Department for illustrating. Many manuscripts 
were not approved so unanimously. Those deserving reconsidera- 
tion on the basis of the grading were put aside until all the manu- 
scripts had been read. Then these manuscripts from all the read- 
ings were sorted by type and were reconsidered, all the competitors 
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reading all the manuscripts. Instead of making a judgment by 
placing manuscripts in three groups, the judgment was by numeri- 
cal values, the best of each type being ranked as one. The lowest 
of the totals from all the votes on one type placed one manuscript 
ahead of another. Manuscripts were published in the order of their 
merit as types, the desire being to have the contents of the magazine 
varied. Since it was also regarded as desirable to have as many 
students as possible represented, the number of published articles 
by one student was limited, although the number that might be sub- 
mitted was not. 

While the art competitors had been waiting for manuscripts to 
illustrate, they had been at work on designs for the cover and the 
best illustration, prizes of three dollars and two dollars having been 
offered by the magazine to stimulate interest in art. Thirty-three 
cover designs were submitted and displayed. 

Finally the material was sent to the printer and the proofread- 
ing began. The succeeding steps are familiar to all who have taken 
charge of a periodical. The editor assisted by the associate editor 
and the assistant editor were in charge. They had been chosen by 
the board, which consisted of those who had survived the “cuts.” 
Those cuts had been made weekly following consultation between 
the advisers and the group chairmen on the number of manuscripts 
read, the value of the judgments, and the participation in the meet- 
ings both of the committees and the entire group. 

Forty-two manuscripts were published by thirty-seven authors, 
many of whom were revealed to all their teachers and their class- 
mates in a new light. The largest number of articles submitted and 
published was by Juniors, the Seniors having the next largest num- 
ber published. An endeavor was made, as the reading progressed, 
to stimulate the classes not submitting manuscripts by asking for 
more articles by the classes that had not sent in many. This was 
also true of the various types of articles; if there were only a few 
plays one week, contributions of plays were requested. 

The board voted that after the publication of the magazine the 
board should disband with the exception of three Juniors chosen 
to initiate the magazine the next year. Anyone who was on the 
board is eligible to compete again. There will be no inactive mem- 
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bers, accordingly, as only competition will secure a place on the 
board. 

If unflagging zeal and an utter disregard for time are a key to 
pupil interest in the publication, the procedure was successful. 
There was abundant proof that the pupils of the school as a whole 
were stimulated to creative activity both in artistic and literary ex- 
pression. Conspicuous was the interest of the competitors, for such 
was their devotion that they not only read carefully and intelli- 
gently the required manuscripts and many more of the three hun- 
dred and twenty-two submitted by the English teachers, but for 
what seemed to be the future welfare of the magazine they relin- 
quished agreeably the places which they had indeed earned on the 
board and expressed an eagerness to compete again next year. 
Such is the progress of the new literary magazine in one school. 


YOU 
SARA ALLEN 


Your words were jeweled stones, 
Dropped one by one 

Into the soul’s deep pool— 

Words startling the surface 

Into pain; 

Whence spread, slow, infinite rings 
Of peace. 
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SONNET 
WILLIAM R. PARKER 


“And this next poem, what is its meter?” I 
Spoke to the girl with the warm, chaotic hair 
Who sits in the second row. With an empty stare 
She turned to me; I glimpsed a bit of sky 
Serene and soft—the stumbling, dull reply 
I scarcely heard. My thoughts were drifting where 
The lazy clouds built metaphors in air. 
The lake, an epic in blue, to my hungry eye, 
Sparkled with myriad syllables of light. 
I heard the wind’s warm, lyric sigh; a bird 
Showed me where buds were riming. —Then the sight 
Of faces—walls—once more! I seemed to be 
A lecturer on music, trying to be heard 
Above the voice of a mighty symphony! 


SPINDRIFT 
ZULEIME GARRETT 


Not flowers gathered jealously 

And placed between the leaves 

Of some beautiful old book— 

Your words. 

There shortly they would lose perfume and light 
And become gray dust. 

Rather they are the plumes of some wayside plant 
Which I pluck from the pod and scatter to the wind. 
So for a moment I may behold 

Their light and iridescent loveliness 

As they are borne to distant fields. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 

The life of a teacher is crowded with experiences which because they 
seem so unpromising and prove so delightful give added zest to our pro- 
fession. Such experiences are often the lot of the teacher of literature, and 
such a one came to me in teaching She Stoops to Conquer to a third-year 
class. I do not claim to be an orthodox pedagogue since I have never been 
able to look upon the teaching of literature as a dry, scientific thing, nor 
to forget that our young people must experience the joys of reading in their 
school days if we want them to read in their mature years and to find joy 
in their reading. 

My classroom is large, sunny, and pleasant; the chairs are movable, 
and sometimes I cast aside all the conventions and we group ourselves 
where we will in the room and strive to see literature from the angle of 
pure enjoyment. We conducted our first class reading of She Stoops to 
Conquer by selecting the places which we wanted, and reading the play 
silently, silently, that is, until someone laughed at some particular pas- 
sage and showed it to his neighbor; then we talked about the play. No, I 
do not mean that we recited on it; we just talked about it. Did we like it? 
Why? What parts did we like particularly? Where had we seen some- 
thing like this scene in another play? Was Tony a fool or just a clown? 
We spent one full period just talking, asking questions, and referring to 
the text to prove our answers. 

When class called the fourth morning after we began our study of the 
play, I found a note on my desk asking if the class might prepare parts of 
the play for the next general assembly. Another note from a boy—a bright 
lad who because of a horrible speech defect could take no part in our dis- 
cussions—said that he was writing a paper on “Literary Clowns,” which 
his sisters were going to typewrite for him so that he might have a part in 
the general discussion. A third note, from the class artist, was a brief plea 
that I please change the written assignment in his regard and let him draw 
some pictures; he could do it so much better. Poor pedagogy, again, I 
confess, but not such bad psychology. ‘ 

Well, they gave the play in the general assembly, and it was very suc- 
cessful—in the measure of success that could be expected of such an un- 
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dertaking. I did nothing for or about the play except to sit at my desk and 
give assistance when it was needed. The programs announced that the 
production was a “pupil effort,” and the entire recasting of the play was 
done by the boys and girls themselves. 

Now I am frank to confess that it was the most amateur affair imag- 
inable, but they surely did enjoy doing it and were more than proud of 
their results. 

Individual parts were assigned to the best readers, and memorized. If 
I had asked them to memorize that amount they would have had a griev- 
ance for the rest of the year! Some parts of the play were reduced to a few 
paragraphs of exposition and assigned to certain of the characters. The 
play was thus reduced to the time allotted to general assemblies. 

Act I was reduced to exposition. Act II was voted too good to be left 
out and was given almost entire. Act III was given up to Marlowe’s en- 
trance. To him was assigned a short paragraph of exposition. After giving 
it, he retired and the act was carried on from the “enter Tony and Miss 
Neville” of the text. Act IV was begun with the conversation between 
Hardcastle and Marlowe. Jeremy was left out—too near the reality for 
some. The boys decided that it might make some members of the class 
feel bad. Act V was given almost as in the text. 

During the performance they passed around a book made by members 
of the class. It contained some fine sketches of Tony and the other char- 
acters, and several essays, one on the “Literary Clown” and one on “Lit- 
erary Misunderstandings” being exceptionally good work for high-school 
pupils. After the essays the book contained a play analysis, the work of 
the cleverest student I have ever known. I knew the meaning of “Thou 
shalt not covet” when I saw that book, hand-bound and illustrated, as it 
made its way around the hall. I wanted it, but, of course, I would not say 
so, and the class voted it to our poor lad who could not talk, because as one 
of the boys confided to me later, “He misses so much fun.” 

I am afraid most of the members of that class know very little about 
the real dramatic qualities of She Stoops to Conquer, and perhaps less 
about its literary fine points, but it became a thing alive to them. They 
quoted it, they talked about it, and I was satisfied. It seemed to me quite 
worth while that a noisy, lively group of twentieth-century boys and girls 
had made a piece of eighteenth-century literature their own, a part of 
themselves, a something tinctured with the joy of their own achievement 
and enshrined in a living, happy memory. 


SISTER M. FLORENCE, S.S.J. 


KaLaMAzoo, MICHIGAN 
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HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL LIBRARIANS 


I worked in a library during my summer vacations while attending 
college. Consequently I had acquired a firm belief in the efficacy of order 
where books are concerned. I was assured by our superintendent that we 
had a “library’”—and so we had—but what chaos it represented! At some 
time far in the past it had evidently been catalogued, for there were book 
numbers on the books, but all system had long since disappeared. 

I longed to restore order, but the job seemed too great for one teacher 
with a schedule already very full. Finally I suggested that my English IV 
class might do the work under my supervision, with benefit both to them- 
selves and to the school. The class consists of sixteen students—four of 
whom are boys. The majority of the class are Juniors with a fine spirit of 
loyalty and co-operation, and a rather high average ability. 

In preparation for the task I dittoed a very simple sheet of cataloguing 
explanation and instruction, a simplified Dewey decimal list, and a list of 
subject headings. I spent one class period in explaining the necessity and 
mechanics of a simple cataloguing system. The assignment for the next 
day was to catalogue on scratch paper two books. 

Each pupil was given a copy of the following direction sheet for his 
guidance: 

DIRECTIONS FOR CATALOGUING 

The parts of a book especially of interest to a librarian are, Index, Table 
of Contents, Preface, title-page. On the title-page are usually author, title, and 
imprint at the bottom of the page telling the publisher and the date. If the date 
is not here, it can usually be found on the reverse of the title-page under copy- 
right date. 

There are three kinds of cards usually made—author, title, and subject. 
The cataloguing of books should proceed in the following way: 

1. Decide on the classification. If you are at all doubtful, put the book 
aside for the time being. Write the classification in pencil on the page 
after the title-page. Write the number in ink in the upper right hand 
corner of all three cards. 

2. Write the author’s name on the author card. (Last name first, then 
initials. Leave off all degrees, etc.) 

3. Drop a line. Indent one-half inch and write the title. Omit “the’s” 
and “a’s” at the beginning of the title. Otherwise include them. If 
there is a subtitle, such as Annabel Lee: A College Story, omit the 
subtitle. 

4. If the edition is given on the title-page, give this next. 

5. Next write the name of the publisher, abbreviating Company to Co. 
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6. Then write date if it appears in the book. If it does not, write n.d. 
after the publisher (not dated). 


SUBJECT CARD 
. Next decide on the subject heading. If you cannot find one to fit, ask 
me. Indenting inch, write this on the top line. 
8. Make rest of card in same way as author card. 


TITLE CARD 
9. Write title on top line. 

10. Indenting one-half inch write author on next line. 

11. In pencil write your initials and the year on the title page under the 
imprint as follows: D.V.H. ’29, and also on all cards in the lower 
right hand corner. 

12. Put all three cards in book at title-page and lay on table to be revised. 

13. At the end of each day write on the work sheet on the bulletin board 
the number of titles you have catalogued, number of cards, number 
of cards revised, number of books. Please keep a very accurate record 
of this. 

14. Leave a half-inch margin at the left of all cards. Write very plainly, 
being especially careful of a’s and o’s, u’s and n’s, and all letters which 
might be confused. 

15. All work must be done in black or blue-black ink. 

Your grade on this work will depend on (1) knowledge of rules of catalogu- 

ing; (2) cheerful and willing attitude; (3) accuracy of cards; (4) amount of 
work turned out. 


The following day I found the class eager in its anticipation of the 
task and all started in with a will. We soon worked out a routine which 
functioned in practice very well. The members of the class chose from a 
table in the front of the English room the book which they wished to cata- 
logue. They did all the actual work of cataloguing, including classifying, 
assigning subject headings, making cards (author, subject, and title) and 
labeling the books. 

After this work was done, the book was placed on another table where 
I revised the classification and cataloguing. The book was then removed 
to a third pile from which it was shelved in the study-hall by one of the 
boys. 

There were no regular assignments during the time we were working. 
Each student was expected to devote as much time to working outside of 
class as he ordinarily would give to English. Many students spent much 
more than this amount. In addition to the actual library work there were 
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outside reading assignments in several elementary books, borrowed from 
the neighboring library, on library theory and practice. 

We worked in all two and one-half weeks. During this time, more 
than three thousand cards were made. We discovered, somewhat to our 
surprise, that the school owned more than a thousand books, all of which 
were catalogued by the class. After all the cards had been made we spent 
one day in alphabeting them. 

At the end of the project, I asked each member of the class to write 
his impressions on “The Value of Cataloguing the Library.” From these 
papers and my own observation the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
the benefits from this work were very worth while: 

1. A valuable lesson in accuracy and carefulness was learned, since 
the books which were incorrectly catalogued had to be revised by the 
student. 

2. An acquaintance with library terms and practices was gained far 
beyond what might be learned from ordinary recitation and lecture les- 
sons in library science. 

3. Even through their superficial handling, a conception of the wide 
range of books was gained. 

4. The project had a prevocational value for the class. Several of the 
girls have expressed their desire to take library training. 

5. All of us experienced a thrill in the thought that we were perform- 
ing a real service to the school—one which would convey its benefits in- 
definitely. 

6. Most important of all perhaps was the spirit of cameraderie de- 
veloped between the members of the class and their teacher, which has 
remained to make our relations pleasanter and more helpful throughout 
the more conventional studies of the semester. We were working together 
for a common end, and the feeling of “togetherness” has been retained. 

The class continues to have the responsibility of the comparatively 
minor daily work of keeping the library in order. The value to the school 
already has been manifold. Every teacher in the school has made much 
more use of the facilities of the library than ever before, for, while our 
collection of books is not large, still it may now be used to the utmost. 
And, needless to say, the work which the English department did benefits 
us greatly, for we use the library more than any other department in the 
school. 

Dorotuy V. HUBBELL 


Joint TownsuiP HicH ScHooL 
TIsKILWA, ILLINOIS 
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MODERN SHAKESPERE 


Teachers in high schools and colleges are again beset with the time- 
worn proposition of how to interest their students in Shakespere. The 
modern student is more interested in dances, “wisecracks,” revues, bur- 
lesque, and mystery plays than in the reading or producing of Shake- 
spere’s comedies and tragedies. How can we remedy this evil? It surely 
is an evil when even some modern playwrights brazenly admit that they 
have never read a single line of Shakespere, and proudly boast that they 
never intend to. One suggestion may help to start a really modern youth 
into the realms of classic drama without the officially threatened “flunk” ; 
and the majority of those who are thus started will not only like the idea 
but will continue reading Shakespere until they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all his works. 

In listing students’ objections to reading Shakespere, you will find 
that the most common ones are those criticizing the diction as being too 
old, too ancient—the reader has to use the dictionary too often. If the 
student can be shown that the Shakesperian diction is not ancient, an- 
tique, or old-fashioned, he would be more inclined to read these classic 
plays of his own accord. We have merely to show the doubters that ev- 
erything Shakespere says is modern, whether he is humorous or serious— 
and that his modernity excels in his puns, jokes, or as our students call 
them nowadays, “wisecracks.” This fact was brought home to me, not so 
very long ago, in a very unique way, which might help the teachers who 
are at their wits’ end trying to make John and James and Jeanne read 
something besides “‘best sellers” and College Humor. 

About five years ago I saw Romeo and Juliet presented in modern 
dress. Before that performance, I detested Shakespere—oh, I had never 
read more than one play, but I had heard so much about his being the 
paragon of all aspiring playwrights that I just overlooked him and picked 
up my latest magazine. Shakespere was for the intelligentsia and the 
literati, thought I, and I didn’t care to be associated with that group of 
people at all. How I happened to go to this play, I don’t know—more 
than likely somebody gave me a free ticket that I didn’t want to waste. 
Although I was told to read the story before going to the play, I didn’t— 
and thank goodness I didn’t. Miss Jessie Bonstelle played the part of 
the loquacious nurse so well that I actually thought she was improvising 
speeches to modernize the diction as well as the dress. These were Miss 
Bonstelle’s words, not Shakespere’s. However when I got home, I picked 
up a copy of the play that I found on my bookshelf. Imagine my surprise 
on reading in that book every “wisecrack” I had previously credited to 
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Miss Bonstelle’s great vivacity. No longer did three deans, six professors, 
and two policemen have to force me to read a play of Shakespere’s; no 
longer did I look for “wisecracks” in the humor magazines. I was con- 
vinced the royal bard had the originals to all the jokes these modern 
magazines were publishing, and in his books I sought them. 

My contention is that the modern student once interested in Shake- 
spere, even from such a minor motive as finding good “wisecracks” in the 
plays, will continue to read and reread these works until his interest 
spreads out to a more thorough literary interest. And the best way to 
bring home to the student that Shakespere’s language is ever immortal 
and ever modern is to dramatize the plays in modern dress. This method 
helps one to see the application of the poet’s words to modern times. 


DANIEL M. SUNDAY 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


COMMENCEMENT AS AN ENGLISH PROJECT 


As faculty adviser for the Senior class, I met with the high-school 
principal to discuss plans for commencement. This was my first experi- 
ence with Seniors and their many problems. What would be the greatest 
inspiration to 125 boys and girls going out into the world? If possible, we 
wanted to find some program that would impress them with a sense of their 
obligation to the community, and at the same time be an inspiration for 
them to continue their development and to achieve greater things. 

We both agreed that a creative program would be better than a super- 
imposed one. Many speakers are inspirational, but it is frequently difficult 
to find one certain to please. After discussing several topics we approved 
of a survey of the county. This topic seemed suitable because the county 
was rich in history, large and prosperous, and offered a broad field for de- 
velopment. This as project was to be worked out in my Senior English 
classes. 

The program, as planned in general, follows: 

I. Short introductory speech 
Explanation of new type of program by a student 
II. Rowan County 
A. Past 
1. Twelve tableaus 
a) Piano and violin accompaniment 
b) Explanation of each by muse of history 
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B. Present 
1. Four three-minute talks by students 
Information collected by class 
C. Future 
1. Advice from member of present generation to a Senior 
a) Needs of county and means of fulfilling these 
III. Dedication of class to accomplishment of worth-while things 
A. By member of the class 


This outline was elaborated and filled in by the class. 

When presenting the matter to the class, I mentioned no plans. I first 
suggested that the Seniors owed a big debt to the community—men and 
women who were willing to tax themselves that these students might have 
such great advantages—and that it would be a fitting thing if in some way 
they would partially meet this obligation before disbanding. The first pe- 
riod was spent in “vociferous discussion.” Finally, by questioning and 
leading I got the answer that I wanted; one student suggested that we 
give an entertainment, and the logical time proved to be commencement. 
After further discussion the classes decided that it must be a very worth- 
while affair. 

Thus was my project motivated. The assignment at the end of the 
first day had been that each pupil bring some theme that could be devel- 
oped into an interesting program and a list of committees that would be 
necessary in any production. 

Many topics were introduced. By directing the discussion I was able 
to “put across” the topic, “Rowan County—Past, Present, and Future.” 
This won by a large majority. At this point my project was stated and 
motivated and the real work was begun. Sources of information about the 
county were posted, committees listed, and pupils assigned where they 
preferred to work. 

The class did not meet again for one week. Information was collected 
by students from statistics, bulletins, and personal interviews. During this 
time, I acted only as adviser and critic; as far as I could observe, the pupils 
worked steadily and intelligently. 

All material was then presented for class criticism. In some cases it 
was cut; in others it was supplemented. Next the students selected char- 
acters for the tableaus, the best four speakers for the talks, the best reader 
to be the muse of history, and the representatives of the past and the pres- 
ent generations. The information collected was then whipped into shape, 
and turned over to the speakers, and the historical material to the com- 
mittee which expected to put it into poetic English. 
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Later at rehearsals the respective committees got the costumes, col- 
lected the properties, and staged the pictures. I found it necessary to meet 
with each committee and make a final check. 

I found that the work done on this program was a benefit and a pleas- 
ure to the pupils in my English classes. The following phases of formal 
English were covered: reading, organization (outlining), and oral and 
written composition. The great approbation which the program met tes- 
tified to the thoroughness of their job. 

ANN THORP REYNOLDS 

SALISBURY, NorRTH CAROLINA 


EARLY LEAVING CLASSES 


AN EXCERPT FROM THE REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, FOR 1929 

An arrangement to meet individual needs has shown its value, espe- 
cially in the academic high schools where it has been installed. When 
pupils have been found defective in knowledge of correct speaking and 
writing, they have been assigned, instead of to the regular first term of 
the next year (termed the B class), to a special class, designated as 11C 
or 12C. Here for a term they are given special instruction and drill so 
that they may go on with the regular English work later. This kind of 
extra study, specially differentiated, has been of incalculable value to pu- 
pils intending to enter college. 

For pupils who do not expect to finish the complete high school 
course, there have been organized “‘early-leaving classes.” In these there 
is no necessity of specifically preparing for the grades higher in the 
school. Material for the pupils’ immediate needs is chosen, and methods 
for the most practical results are employed. To illustrate: boys in such 
classes in all probability will never be book readers, but they may care 
for magazines. They may not have to write much, but they will have to 
talk a great deal. 

More classes of this nature in all high schools or in a few centers 
would help the pupils who obviously belong in them, as well as relieve 
classes now retarded by pupils who cannot grasp the course as a whole.— 
Sent through the courtesy of Clarence Stratton, Director of English, 
Cleveland. 
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EASING THE STRAITJACKET 


It seems to me a mistake to limit a child strictly to the given books on 
a reading list. It creates a tendency to confine and limit his reading, in- 
stead of making him reach out for ever and ever wider book interests. I 
should say that the first report of the semester, and possibly the second, 
should be confined to the given list, but after that why not allow a little 
freedom of choice? Let us say that Joe has just read Jim Davis by Mase- 
field (included on this book list) and is very enthusiastic about it. He 
picks up other Masefield volumes and enjoys them keenly. He comes to 
you, bubbling over about them and says, “It'll be all right if I give my 
sales talk on Sard Harker won't it, Miss Brown? That’s a peach of a 
book.” 

You look over your list, pucker up your brows, and remark, “I’m 
sorry Joe, but Sard Harker isn’t on the 9B list. You’d better select one of 
the other books.” 

Joe goes away, disgruntled, to the library. The librarian can’t seem to 
help him much. Mysterious Island and Tom Sawyer have just gone out. 
He looks over the picked-over set. He finally picks up Bobby General 
Manager, which is well enough for a girl, and goes home with it. His book 
enthusiasm is temporarily, at least, crushed. He wanted to tell the class 
about Sard Harker, but for some silly, vague reason he can’t. Now he 
doesn’t much care what he does tell them. A perfectly legitimate interest 
has been repressed—and to what end? 

Of course, we could not let our students pick their reading indiscrimi- 
nately, for they have no real background yet on which to form standards 
of taste or judgment. Our occasional veto must be placed on certain work, 
our sanction on others. But let us be more flexible about it, remembering 
that, after all, we are trying to develop readers. 

But apart from the actual selection of the books comes the real test 
of our teaching. Have we made these children look forward to an evening 
spent in the pages of an old medieval story with as much delight as an eve- 
ning at a neighborhood movie? Have these books been real enough to 
them to make them desire to tell other children of them? Do the means 
we have provided for their communication abet or diminish their desire 
to read and express? Is it entertaining and stimulating and original, or 
drab and routine and deadening? 

In other words, have we fulfilled our mission—the guidance of their 
reading to such satisfying ends that it will become a life-habit and a life- 
recreation? 


Marie Luck 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EDITORIAL 


Home-reading lists frequently contain a few “non-fiction prose” 
titles, but courses of study never list such books for class study. 
. Apparently they have an uncertain place on the out- 

ond skirts of our society of books, invited to an occasional 
~— “at home” but never to be thought of as dinner guests. 
And to magazines we extend much the same condescend- 

ing tolerance. 

The origin of our attitude is easily found in the distinction be- 
tween the literature of power and the literature of knowledge, which 
we have translated somewhat inaccurately into a distinction be- 
tween leisure reading and work reading. But the application of 
De Quincey’s aphoristic dictum must not be pressed too far. Prob- 
ably he would have admitted even in his day that no sharp and posi- 
tive line could be drawn between the two fields, and today the bor- 
der between them is a broad no-man’s land of general reading. 
Though the contrast between Robert Frost’s “The Armful” and 
Pillsbury’s Psychology seems clear enough, it is not so easy to make 
a division between Emerson’s Essays, Perry’s The Heart of Emer- 
son’s Journals, Pepys’ Diary, Strachey’s Queen Victoria or Hack- 
ett’s Henry VIIT, Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert, Putnam’s David 
Sees the Arctic, Beebe’s Galapagos, Slosson’s Chats on Science, 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, and Robinson’s Why We Behave like 
Human Beings. 

Moreover, the awakening intellect of America is turning just 
now more to this field than to any other. Non-fiction literature and 
the better magazines are the growing points of American culture. 
They go far beyond mere information to the interpretation of the 
facts, expressing the ideas of our best thinkers. To neglect them is 
in a very real sense to isolate ourselves from our own day, which is 
after all the best day the world has known. 

Nor can we excuse the scholastic slight we have put upon these 
books on the ground that they are ill bred or shabbily dressed. 
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Neither a heart of gold nor a scintillating intellect is a sufficient so- 
cial passport. But many, very many, of these non-fiction volumes 
show as much literary skill as, and more typographical art than, 
most of our belles lettres. 

It follows that our courses should include, at least experimen- 
tally, more of this literature of experience and ideas. We can shrug 
our shoulders and suggest that the science and history teachers 
should introduce the pupils to it, but for many reasons they will not 
and cannot. Whatever is done, we must do. 

First we can open the eyes of our pupils to great intellectual 
playgrounds that many of them would never find for themselves. 
Every year in a college Freshman literature class in the editor’s 
school we see young men and women respond eagerly to types of 
reading they had never tried. A recent study of magazines by one 
group—practically without comment by the instructor, who was not 
even present at two of the meetings—shifted the leadership in pop- 
ularity from Liberty to the Golden Book, and brought such period- 
icals as the Bookman and Poetry to the approving attention of some 
of the abler students. Such work would have to be adapted some- 
what to high-school Juniors and Seniors, though my only colored 
Freshman boy came to us with intelligent admiration for the Amer- 
ican Mercury. 

In the second place, we can show these young people how to 
read such materials. We are, or ought to be, initiating them into the 
art of reading various types of novels for what they have to offer— 
adventure and plot interest in Stevenson or Dumas, character in 
Conrad (with exotic backgrounds as incidental), and sociological 
doctrine in Wells or Shaw. They know quite as little about the 
proper attack upon Jungle Peace, Lion, Queen Victoria, or Masks 
in a Pageant as upon Messer Marco Polo, Lord Jim, or Men Like 
Gods. The magazines offer especially usable opportunities for such 
instruction because of the comparative brevity of the units and 
their almost infinite variety. 

Finally, those who fear that some indispensable classics might 
be crowded out may find in Miss Coryell’s experiment upon Exten- 
sive and Intensive Reading warrant for such abbreviation of dis- 
cussion as will provide time for the new materials. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE MIDLAND 


The Midland, published at lowa City, Iowa, is now celebrating the 
completion of its fifteenth annual volume. Fifteen years is a long life for 
a non-commercial magazine in America. Keith Preston once wrote of 

The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 


The Midland is not a poetry magazine, since it publishes all kinds of crea- 
tive writing, but it has outlived nearly all magazines of its type. It is not 
commercial and is not endowed or subsidized in any way. Its continuance 
is the more remarkable in view of the suspension, during 1929, of both the 
Dial and the Little Review, magazines which resembled the Midland in 
their freedom from the standardization characteristic of commercial maga- 
zines. 

Not only is the Midland very much alive after fifteen years, but it is 
entering upon the most positive period of expansion in its history. In the 
new volume, its editors, John T. Frederick and Frank Luther Mott, plan 
to present an increased amount of material, with greater variety than has 
been possible before. They expect especially to find room for interesting 
work in new or experimental forms, without diminishing the presentation 
of stories and poems in the older literary traditions. 

The Midland has always been distinguished in form as well as in sub- 
stance; but the new format adopted for 1930 is one of peculiar typograph- 
ical attractiveness. 

The Midland, though national in circulation and in the sources of its 
contributions, belongs peculiarly to the Middle West. Speaking of the 
Midland as literary spokesman for its region, H. L. Mencken has charac- 
terized it as “probably the most important literary magazine ever estab- 
lished in America.”’ And the Midland has received a higher average rating 
in the Best Short Stories series of Edward J. O’Brien, for the period of fif- 
teen years since its foundation, than any other American magazine. 


THE TIDE IS COMING IN 
Our school histories should be rewritten. Our very conception of 
patriotism should be revised. In order to breed a race for war the school 
books should always laud the warrior. I think, for instance, that I can 
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trace my own military career to Barnes’ history, with one particularly 
inspiring picture of Phil Sheridan waving his hat and yelling: ‘Turn, 
boys, turn! We are going back!” But it would do no good to delete such 
pictures unless you substitute some other sort of hero. America has peace 
heroes a-plenty, and their careers can be made just as inspiring as those 
of our warriors —GENERAL JOHN F. O’Ryan, Commander of the Twen- 
ty-seventh Division, A.E.F. (From a statement which appeared January 
22, 1922, in the New York World.) 


PERIODICALS 

The Periodical Reading of Teachers-To-Be. By R. Clark. School and 
Society, December 7, 1929. This report of a study carried out at the 
Montana State Normal College, which ranks fifth in scholarship in a com- 
parative study of normal schools in the United States, indicates five inter- 
esting conclusions: first, student preferences of magazines “now read” 
by teachers in training were in order of choice the American, Literary Di- 
gest, Saturday Evening Post, McCall’s, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, Collier’s, Country Gentleman, College Humor. 
They “would take” the Literary Digest, the American, Good Housekeep- 
ing, National Geographic, McCall’s, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Country Gentleman, Golden Book, and American Mercury. In neither of 
these two lists of preferences, including thirty-seven magazines, were the 
Bookman, Century, Harper’s, Independent, North American, Outlook, 
Scribner’s, or Time mentioned. One hundred and five different periodicals 
in the following rank order were mentioned as “now read”: American, 
Literary Digest, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s, Good Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening Post, True Story, Pictorial Review, Col- 
lier’s, National Geographic, Woman’s Home Companion, College Humor, 
Liberty, Red Book. In this list Congressional Record, Dream World, 
Forum, Physical Culture, Plain Talk, True Confessions, and World’s 
W ork were close companions. The list of magazines the students “‘would 
take” if they were to subscribe to a magazine gave the Literary Digest and 
the American first and second places, followed by the National Geo- 
graphic, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeep- 
ing, McCall’s, Review of Reviews, Pictorial Review, World’s Work, Lib- 
erty, Country Gentleman, and Pathfinder. Not a single professional pe- 
riodical was mentioned in the “now read”’ list, but two were listed in the 
“would take” category; neither is listed in Ayer’s Annual for 1928. In 
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brief, out of 122 magazines named in a total of 1,367 “mentions” by 149 
prospective teachers, there were but 5 “mentions” of professional period- 
icals, 2 of which do not exist. This is despite the fact that the normal 
school has been printing a series of “write-ups” on helpful educational 
magazines in its own monthly publication. 

The Small College and Amateur Dramatics. By Lionel Crocker. The 
Drama, December, 1929. College dramatics faces the rival demands of the 
box office and the attitudes and whims of the faculty. The faculty wants 
a play that will inculcate a lesson and the student wants entertainment. 
The faculty wants Shakespeare; the student body wants Kelly, Philip 
Barry, Lynn Starling, and other contemporaries. The faculty views with 
suspicion all plays written after 1900; the students do not want any play 
written before 1920. The faculty wants art; the students want theater. 
What can the director do in this no-man’s land of the theater? He cannot 
put on Shakespeare, because amateurs cannot play it sufficiently well to 
make it pay. Besides, nobody cares about reading and seeing Shakespeare 
outside the schoolroom nowadays, any more than they care about reading 
the Bible—unless there is an opportunity to see Shakespeare acted by 
someone as able as George Arliss and Frieda Inescourt. Hay Fever, He 
Who Gets Slapped, and Lulu Bett demand an unusual leading man or 
woman, superior to the average run of college talent. Sophisticated 
drama, such as The Play’s the Thing, The Road to Rome, or Strange 
Interlude cannot be played in the small school because the audience is 
incapable of distinguishing between the character played and the actor 
or actress. Revivals are sorry performances. Sheridan’s comedies are 
all right for classroom use, but students will not pay to see their con- 
temporaries muddle through them. And they are right. Students are 
primarily interested in the life of their own times and not in that of 
1775. There is no single way out of the dilemma. Both parties must be 
satisfied. To serve the interests of art, a class in dramatic production 
should be organized to study and act the masterpieces of dramatic art, 
e.g., those of Shakespeare, Moliére, Ibsen, and Sheridan. Production will 
not be for the public but for a select group of faculty and students. There 
will be in addition an acting group primarily interested in the box office. 
They will give the students what they want—for money. Lightnin’, Dulcy, 
The Torchbearers, and The Show-Of are plays with strong characteriza- 
tion and strong situations that are almost fool-proof. There is no great 
lesson in any of these plays, but there is genuine entertainment, and to ask 
the students to pay to support a theater which does more than entertain is 
to place a burden on them that they will not carry. And, finally, the thea- 
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ter is no place for reformers. We are not going to get much enjoyment out 
of the drama if we always keep asking ourselves, “Is this going to be 
good for me?” 

Putting New Life into Dull Composition Courses. By Dr. P. I. Reed. 
Quill and Scroll, December-January, 1929-30. Active dislike of composi- 
tion work by teachers and students is almost universal. The traditional 
composition course is evidently responsible for this. It often begins no- 
where and ends nowhere. It makes rhetorical principles a distracting end 
rather than a friendly means and applies theory by having students write 
when there is no occasion for writing, and on subjects in which neither 
student nor teacher take interest and for which there is no audience. To 
students nor teacher takes interest and for which there is no audience. To 
infuse the dead trunk school journalism and the working principles of 
journalistic writing have been grafted on the traditional English composi- 
tion stock. It is today the most promising avenue of escape from “‘com- 
position dulness.” Each composition group is organized with a staff that 
will produce its own class news and literary journal. There is an editorial 
board, a head for each department, and a teacher-director. Feature ar- 
ticles, editorials, and news stories are written, and the best are selected 
and bound together in a single reading-room copy. There is no pretense 
of training for the newspaper profession. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


William Allen White is internationally known as editor of the Em- 
poria Daily and Weekly Gazette, man of affairs, and author. He went to 
France as Red Cross observer in 1917, and served as delegate to the Rus- 
sian Peace Conference at Prinkipo in 1919. Among his many books are 
The Court of Boyville, In the Heart of a Fool, and the recent “lives” of 
Woodrow Wilson and Calvin Coolidge. 

Howard Francis Seely (A.B. University of Michigan; M.S., M.A. 
Columbia University) has been head of the secondary department of Eng- 
lish at Goshen, Indiana, and at the Scarborough School, New York, direc- 
tor of English at the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, visiting professor 
in English at the Michigan State Normal College, Mt. Pleasant, and visit- 
ing professor in education at Teachers College, Columbia. He is now as- 
sociate professor of education at Ohio State University. 

C. L. Townsend (Ph.D. Harvard) is head of the department of Eng- 
lish at Southwestern College, Memphis, and the author of Problems on 
Nine Plays of Shakespeare, The Foes of Shakespeare, Shakespeare and 
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Woodrow Wilson, Shakespeare, the Prophet, and Shakespeare in the 
High School. The last three are pamphlet publications. 

J. W. Sewell (B.A. Vanderbilt University) has been head of the de- 
partments of English and German in the Fogg High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee; lecturer in the Summer School of the South at Knoxville, 
Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, and Tulane University, and is 
now head of the English Department of the Isidore Newman Manual 
Training School, New Orleans. He is the author of English Grammar, 
School Grammar (in co-operation with Baskerville), and Practical Eng- 
lish. 

Carrie Belle Parks (B.A. Syracuse University; A.M. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia) has had varied experience in all grades, in secondary 
work, and in teacher-training work at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, the 
Jamaica Training School, New York City, several summer sessions on the 
staff of Teachers College, and is at present in the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. D. C. Heath is now publishing the preliminary 
section of Study Tests for Literary Understanding, which she is writing in 
collaboration with Conrad T. Logan. 

Hazel L. Chichester (A.B. Barnard) has taught English at Hampton 
Institute, Northfield Seminary, Massachusetts, and is now at Freehold, 
New Jersey. Her work as director of Camp Adahi for the Camp Fire 
Girls of Reading, Pennsylvania, and with other outdoor groups has been 
vital to the development of her point of view. 

Bertram Enos (A.B. Ohio State University) has taught English at 
the Fieldston School, New York City, the Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Philadelphia, and is at present editor of The Gleam, a magazine of sec- 
ondary school verse formerly published by the School and Poetry Asso- 
ciation. 

Marion C. Sheridan (B.A. Teachers College, Columbia; M.A. Yale 
University) has taught English for a number of years in the New Haven 
High School and for the past two years has been chairman of faculty ad- 
visors of The Hilihouse Gleam. She has contributed to the English Jour- 
nal and the Educational Review. 

William R. Parker (A.B. Roanoke College; M.A. Princeton Univer- 
sity) has written for the Educational Review and the English Journal, 
and several magazines of verse. He is now a member of the English de- 
partment of Northwestern University. 

Zuleime Garrett (M.A. Teachers College, Columbia) has taught Eng- 
lish at the East Technical High School, Cleveland, for the last eight years. 
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COLLEGE EDITION 


Edwin Berry Burgum (A.B. Dartmouth; A.M. Harvard; Ph.D. Uni- 
versity of Illinois) is assistant professor of English at Washington Square 
College of New York University. He has contributed to the Sewanee Re- 
view and is at present writing a work of literary criticism to be published 
next year. 

Oakley Johnson (Ph.D. University of Michigan) contributed an ar- 
ticle, “Higher Aims for Rhetoric,” to the Journal while on the staff of the 
department of rhetoric, University of Michigan. He is now assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Long Island University, Brooklyn. 

Ruth H. Thomson (A.B. Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore.; A.M. 
University of Washington) has had secondary-teaching experience in 
Oregon and Washington, served as head of the English Department in 
the Territorial Normal School in Honolulu, and acted as assistant to Dr. 
Terman in his research with gifted children. She is now research assistant 
in psychology at Stanford University, where she is a candidate for the 
Ph.D. in education and psychology. 
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AT LAST, A RHETORIC 


That one can truthfully call Writing’ an unusual textbook for the 
Freshman course in English composition is a severe indictment of current 
“rhetorics.” For Professors Baker and Haller follow a method which any 
serious student of rhetorical theory must consider commonplace and in- 
evitable. Briefly, they assume that language, either spoken or written, 
is a medium of communication and that the writer, therefore, must study 
his audience as well as master his subject. The writer’s purpose is not 
merely to express himself, as so many textbooks assume, but to express 
himself in such a way that he achieves a particular effect upon the opin- 
ions or conduct of a particular reader or group of readers. 

The student, using the method of Professors Baker and Haller, 
selects a subject not because the instructor assigns it but because he 
himself is curious about it; he gives his composition structure not because 
he is following a rule in a book but because he can more easily gain the 
effect he desires; he punctuates not because his instructor forces him to 
follow a set of iron-clad regulations but because punctuation is a conven- 
tional tool that will help him to convey his meaning; and he studies his 
audience carefully because otherwise he may include material that they 
already know, may advance arguments that they already accept, or may 
omit explanations that they need. He does not try to develop a style by 
imitating Pater, Newman, Macauley, Franklin, or even Christopher Mor- 
ley. His style grows out of his effort to entertain, convince, or persuade 
his instructor or his classmates. 

If this be heresy (and to many teachers who have become so ab- 
sorbed in the technique of writing that they have forgotten what writing 
is for, it will seem so), it is heresy derived from Aristotle, Quintilian, and 
Cicero. It is heresy that has been incorporated in the leading modern 
textbooks on public speaking with conspicuous success. That it has at 
last found its way into a textbook on writing is a good omen. We have 
had in recent years many “rhetorics”—too many “rhetorics.” We have 
one at last written by students of Professor Charles Sears Baldwin, whose 
works, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic and Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic, 


* Writing. By Ray Palmer Baker and William Haller. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1929. 
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are known wherever the theory of speaking and writing is seriously stud- 
ied. They have produced an unusual book. It was inevitable, because 


they know what rhetoric is. 
RAYMOND F. Howes 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT? 


Contemporary thought is a changing thing, and a succession of books 
is needed if we are to keep up with it. This book, compiled by three mem- 
bers of the Department of English at Washington University, continues 
the succession so ably begun a few years ago by the Dartmouth collec- 
tion, Essays toward Truth. This collection undertakes to present conflict- 
ing views on current topics of importance in the hope of stimulating 
discussion and—perhaps—thought. Agreement with the points of view 
presented is, fortunately, neither necessary nor desired. 

The list of contributors contains many names familiar to those ac- 
quainted with earlier texts of this kind. Since comparatively few writers 
are considering modern problems in “essays which are clearly stated and 
understandable,” this is inevitable. Certainly it is a sound principle of 
choice which has included Stephen Leacock in practically every impor- 
tant book of college readings of the last five years. Walter Lippmann, 
Stuart Chase, E. E. Slosson, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Miss Repplier, and Mrs. Gerould, to mention only a few, are among 
those most often quoted. It is interesting to note among the new names 
that of Bernard de Voto. 

For the English instructor who still believes that stimulation to ex- 
pression is the broad highway to composition (and there are many such), 
this will be a useful text. It may also properly find a place in certain 
types of orientation courses. It is timely, comprehensive, and broadly 
tolerant. The biographical notes do not seem adequate to their avowed 
purpose of indicating “by what authority . . . . each writer is priv- 
ileged to speak.” The editors’ suggestion, however, that a series of themes 
growing out of these discussions may produce “a sort of mental autobi- 
ography” is a useful one. One is reasonably safe in predicting that the 
book will be a “success” to both authors and publishers. 

NorMAN J. WHITNEY 

Syracuse UNIVERSITY 

1 College Readings in Contemporary Thought. By Taft, McDermott, and Jen- 
sen, New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 533. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


LITERATURE 


Farewell to Arms. By Ernest Hemingway. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1929. Pp. 355. $2.50. 

Time flows staunchlessly like blood from a mortal wound in this stream of con- 
sciousness story of the war-born, staccato tempo of the love of an American soldier in 
the Italian army and an English nurse. Speed and the war shattered Katherine Bar- 
clay through the death of her English lover. Speed swept her into Lieutenant Henry’s 
arms; speed moved him to a shattering wound in the wild drive north, and threw them 
into the sweet intimacy of lovers during his long winter convalescence. After Ca- 
poretta they escaped from the war to an Alpine dream-world in Switzerland, and 
life called to life as Katherine’s unborn child gave them growing realization of the 
meaning of their love-dance together. In every line and movement of the book there 
is an extraordinary impression of reality that labels the Victorian shibboleths, truth, 
justice, honor, not so much adolescent as senile dodderings. Life grips us; we dance 
and we die. 


All Quiet on the Western Front. By Erich Maria Remarque. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. 

There are only two wholly significant answers to all the searching questions that 
men may ask to seek out the meaning of the World War: Under Fire, by Barbusse, 
and Nichts Neue im Westen. In the first of these the subtle complex flair of the French 
mind was thrown like a star shell against the sky, and now after a decade comes this 
simple, courageous story of what flesh and blood and spirit endured while humankind 
was caught in the slow, crushing cogs of the great war. The leperous destruction of 
the inner life slowly drained away the illusions that bear men through their days until 
at last the death of the physical man came as a hard-won and desperate relief from 
the agony of life devoid of meaning. 


The Hawbucks. By John Masefield. Chicago: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 236. 
$2.50. 

Here is the same gusto in physical contest, in a vile villain and a blameless hero, 
in frenzied love inspired by feminine beauty, as in Masefield’s previous prose ro- 
mances. The use of a single realistic English parish as background, and purely English 
personnel, chiefly gentlefolk, naturally throws more emphasis upon manners and char- 
acter. Plausible and absorbing on first reading, the reflection doubts the villain and re- 
jects the similarity in the half-sisters Maid Margaret and Carrie. In one of the three 
fox hunts a fox runs for nine pages. 


Short Stories out of Soviet Russia. Compiled by John Cournos. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. 206. $2.50. 

Written simply and directly by men who can hold no property, these stories show 
intense feeling about life, fierce human relationships, and dramatic seizure of the pleas- 
ures and brutalities of the moment. They deal usually with the peasants and the city 
poor. Brief biographies of the authors, mostly young men, are included, 
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Chariot Wheels. By Sylvia Thompson. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown & Co., 

1929. Pp. 307. $2.50. 

The story of the marriage of Cresida Stobart, a young girl who finds that she 
cannot waive her conventions of monogamy, and Lester Midge, a novelist whose devo- 
tion to his wife is second to his devotion to his many loves. The character of the wife 
is cleverly drawn. Her death and his reaction, in the midst of his grief, to a lilting 
voice over the telephone supply a sardonic climax. 

Class of 1902. By Ernst Glaeser. New York: The Viking Press, 1929. Pp. 397. 
$2.50. 

A sympathetic view of the lives of German boys whose early teens fell during 
the World War. Those youths who through their most impressionable years suffered 
from perverted sex ideas, hunger, and the sweeping-away of moral and social barriers 
now form a large group of disillusioned men. 


Harriet Hume. By Rebecca West. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 

& Co., 1929. Pp. 275. $2.50. 

A satirical fantasy concerning a politician “of no family” but possessed of a 
mocking conscience in the form of a woman who flits in and out of his life. The 
style is, according to one’s sense of humor, stilted and hazy or poetic and epigram- 
matic. The description of the successful politician’s life in his luxurious home is 
shrewd, and the climax highly fantastic. 


This Man’s Army: A War in Fifty-Odd Sonnets. By John Allen Wyeth. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 60. $2.00. 

Crystallizing a war—or certain intensities of the war—in fifty sonnets that com- 
bine the sharp sweep of shell-fire, the staccato of machine guns, the retch of vin rouge, 
casual terms of thought, easy colloquial soldier talk, and air raids. To read the book 
is to heighten the effect of the intense tragic spectacle, as a child watching a play 
through cracks catches here and there flashes that he pieces into a whole. Nearly all 
an insane world—but a little just bittersweet. 


Chief of the Herd. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1929. Pp. 168. $2.50. 

An anthropomorphic story of an elephant leader in the Indian jungle, beginning 
with the rescue of his herd from capture and ending with saving them from ivory- 
hunters. Between lies his experience of marriage, of family, of bereavement. The 
writing is uneven—at times powerfully graphic, at others failing the illusion of reality, 
occasionally descending to moralizing for young readers. 


TEACHING 


The Winged Horse. By Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill. Garden City, 

N.Y. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 451. 

Addressed to the wide world as well as our schools, this story of poetry will ap- 
peal alike to the inexperienced and those victims of pedantry for whom poetry has 
come to mean pretense. The scope of the field extends from prehistoric days through 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, and the Brownings to Masters, Sandburg, 
Elinor Wylie, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. There are excellent reading lists appended 
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giving references to anthologies, biographical and critical studies of poetry, and a find- 
ing list. The Winged Horse Anthology is a companion volume of readings. 


Personality Adjustments of School Children. By Caroline B. Zachry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 306. $1.80. 
Case studies of common maladjustments, interpreted for the teacher or the lay 
reader. 


Anthology of Student Verse for 1928. Edited by Snow Longley Housh. Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Los Angeles High School, 1929. Fp. 68. 
Spirited, sincere verse by talented high-school pupils. 


The Gateway of Tomorrow. By Olive M. Price. St. Paul, Minnesota: Scott- 
Mitchell Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. 48. $0.50. 
A simple Americanization play written for evening schools, community clubs, or 
organizations interested in the dramatic approach to citizenship. The setting is Rus- 
sia and America. 


Rhythm and Metre. By Thomas Taig. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1929. Pp. 139. $1.75. 
An excellent technical discussion of sound rhythms, representation of speech 
rhythms, pattern of verse and line, and the history of music and verse. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Adventures in Literature. Books Seven, Eight, and Nine. Edited by J. M. 

Ross and H. C. Schweikert. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. 

Pp. 744. 

Carefully graded selections from English and American literature suited to the 
tastes, interest, and abilities of junior high school pupils. Ample provision has been 
made for varying individual abilities and the range of material is adapted to the ex- 
ploratory nature of the reading suggested for junior high school in modern, as well 
as classic, literature. Attention has been focused on carrying over the influence of 
the school to life outside the classroom. The fundamental proposition of the Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook that teaching of junior high school literature should be extensive 
and not analytical is made a basic feature of the readings. In accordance with this, 
the mastery tests included are intended not as formal class exercises, but for the profit 
and amusement of the pupil during his preparation. With a very few exceptions, no 
excerpts from long stories or poems have been used. 


Science in Literature. Edited by Frederick Houk Law. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1929. Pp. 364. $1.20. 

Twenty selected readings from such chief contemporary figures as William Bee- 
be, Garrett Serviss, E. E. Closson, Millikan, and James Harvey Robinson. Edited 
for school use. 

Great English Prose Writers. By Hardin Craig and J. M. Thomas. New York: 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 1929. Pp. 839. 


Representative selections of fourteen great English prose-writers from Bacon to 
Stevenson, excluding English fiction. The arrangement is chronological, and the in- 
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dividual selections have been tied together and equipped to tell their own story as a 
history of English prose. This is done by a prefatory biographical and critical essay 
introducing each author to his readers and brief selective bibliographies giving the 
principal editions of the writers’ works, together with biographies and interpretative 
essays. In this connection there is a general introduction to the subject of English 
prose-writing dealing with the earliest period and a series of chapters which carry 
on the story from period to period and fill the gaps between the notes for study. 
Brief notes explain difficult words and local and personal items of literary and intel- 
lectual background. 


The Chief Modern Poets of England and America. By G. D. Sanders and J. 
H. Nelson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 705. $2.25. 
Representing more fully than has been attempted before the work of fifteen 

contemporary British and eleven American poets. The work of selection is done with 

discrimination, recognition of vitality, and delicacy. The collection parallels no other 
and satisfies a genuine need. 

Alexander Pope. By George Sherburn. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1929. Pp. 467. 

Selections from “An Essay on Criticism,” “The Rape of the Lock,” “An Essay 
on Man,” “Moral Essays,” “The Dunciad,” and including the ‘‘Messiah,” “Windsor 
Forest,” “The Dying Christian to his Sour,” “Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortu- 
nate Lady,” “Eloisa to Abelard,” and “Epilogue to the Satires.” 


Short Stories for College Classes. By Blanche Colton Williams. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 422. $2.25. 

Twenty-seven modern short stories selected by teachers of narrative in the de- 
partment of English in Hunter College. Among other authors are Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, Sherwood Anderson, Bunner, Dreiser, Zona Gale, O. Henry, de Matipassant, 
Poe, and Steele. 


Notable Short Stories of Today. Edited by Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 523. $1.20. 

A text for the short-story class. Part I is an anthology of eighteen modern sto- 
ries by British and American authors; Part II is a discussion of short-story character- 
istics and technique, followed by votes and questions upon each of the stories; Part 
III is an Appendix of suggestions to guide the writing of short stories by students, a 
rapid sketch of the short story in America, and a group of short-story reading lists. 


Junior and Senior High School Speller. By Ethel G. Ward. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1929. Pp. 128. 


Sixteen Spelling Scales and The Teachers’ Wordbook are the authorities on 
which the selection of words has been based in this modern spelling text. The groups 
of words are planned to hold attention on single spelling difficulties long enough to 
diagnose a pupil’s trouble and help him overcome it. There is much interesting ma- 
terial for dictation provided, both in the textbook and in the manual for teachers, 
so that training is given in ability to spell and the mind is principally occupied with 
the ideas being written. Chapters are given on word-building, Latin prefixes, and the 
spelling difficulties encountered in confusing, difficult, and technical words. 
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An Outline of World Literature. By Edgar C. Knowlton. New York: Thom- 
as Nelson & Sons, 1929. Pp. 391. 

A guide in outline form to the chief literatures of the world from the early 
Greek to modern French, Russian, Polish, Scandinavian, German, Belgian, Flemish, 
Hungarian, Italian, Spanish, and American literature. A few noteworthy facts are 
given on the outstanding authors and their works. 

The Story of A Pioneer. By Anna Howard Shaw. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. Pp. 292. $1.00. 

A school edition of this biography of a great American woman. 

Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
Pp. 356. $1.00. 

North of 36. By Emerson Hough. Edited by Olive Ely Hart. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 429. 

A well-edited school edition of this frontier Texan thriller. 

Essays. By Thomas H. Huxley. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 330. 
$.80. 

The Innocents Abroad. By Mark Twain. Chicago: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Pp. 537. $.80. 

The Mikado and Other Operas. By Sir W. S. Gilbert. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1929. Pp. 205. $.80. 

Wedding Clothes. By Grace Kiner. The Old Timers’ Bureau. By Job H. 
Munson. What Imagination Will Do. By Harriet Ford. The Upper 
Forty. By Marvin Herrick and Hoyt H. Hudson. Mr. Susan Peters. By 
Harriet Ford. Balanced Diet. By Elizabeth Lay Green. New York: 
Samuel French & Co., 1928. Each $.30. 


Earlier English Drama. By Thomas Whitfield Baldwin. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1929. Pp. 304. 

The Reference Shelf: Financing of State Highways. Pp. 209. Interscholastic 
Athletics. Pp. 182. Julia E. Johnsen, Compiler. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1929. 
For debate and report work. 


Secretarial Procedure. By Stella S. Center and Max J. Herzberg. New York: 

Ronald Press Co., 1929. Pp. 401. $3.25. 

Secretarial Procedure aims to establish immediate, direct contact between the 
student secretary and actual business situations and so shorten the gap between train- 
ing and practice. The unique and vital feature of the work is the survey and job 
analysis on which the book was built. This involved observing the secretarial posi- 
tion from the viewpoints of the employer, the personnel director, and the secretary. 
Part I is a series of case-study narratives of secretarial practices as they were found 
in the survey. Each is a lucid, vivid, sketch of the hour-by-hour and day-by-day 
conduct of a secretary’s life. Part II supplies the secretary with the information which 
the survey indicates is essential to effective communication. Specific attention is given 
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to secretarial service in public-utility companies, retail furniture stores, travel bureaus, 
insurance offices, advertising agencies, publishing companies, welfare organizations, 
export and import houses, metropolitan newspapers, banks, department stores, and 
architects’ and law offices. There is an excellent chapter on employment conditions 
which will be read with interest by experienced secretaries and with penetrating at- 
tention by the inexperienced. A fresh, usable, outstanding contribution. 


Contemporary Essays. Edited by Odell Shepard. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 348. 

Thirty-two essays valuable for the Senior high school or college. Representative 
selections are Stuart P. Sherman’s “Tradition,” Brander Matthews’ “A Plea for the 
Platitude,’” Hanford Henderson’s “The Aristocratic Spirit,” Max Eastman’s “The 
Practical Value of Poetry,” Galsworthy’s “Quality,” and Canby’s “Back to Nature.” 


The Junior High School and Its Curriculum. By Philip W. L. Cox. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 474. 
Chapter vi on “The Language Arts” and chapter vii on “Appreciation” are of 
particular concern to teachers of English. 


Modern American Short Stories. Edited by Thomas R. Cook. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 535. 
Among these twenty short stories for the high school are “Penrod’s Busy Day,” 
by Tarkington; “Football,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele; “Annie Laurie,’ by Zona Gale; 
“Zingu,” by Edith Wharton; and Irvin Cobb’s “Snake Doctor.” 


Three Comedies. By William Shakespeare. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1929. Pp. 409. $3.00. 
The Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, and As You Like It in an illustrated edi- 
tion printed in large, clear type, with ninety-one black-and-white drawings and three 
color-plates. 


Modern Continental Plays. Edited by S. M. Tucker. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1929. Pp. 836. $4.00. 

Twenty-two varied, continental plays selected from the important modern works 
of the leading dramatists. Many of them have been noted Broadway successes, and 
most have never been included in a collection and are available only in this volume. 
Included in the contents are R.U.R., by Karel Capek; Francesa da Rimini, by Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio; The Rats, by Hauptmann; Gas, by George Kaiser; Cyrano de 
Bergerac, by Rostand; Comrades, by Strindberg; The Cherry Orchard, by Tchekhov. 
The Appendix contains a list of the plays by the authors included in the volume and 
a Bibliography. There are notes on the history and stage career of each playwright, to- 
gether with a Critical Bibliography. 


Typical Plays. Selected and Edited by James Plaisted Webber and Hanson Hart 
Webster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 343. $1.52. 


Eight short and three longer plays edited for the secondary school as a compan- 
ion volume for One-Act Plays for High Schools and Short Plays for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Comment on each play is provided, with suggestions on the use of 
drama in school. Practical exercises in playwriting, a chapter of help to amateur 
directors, and a section on pantomime and stage deportment are provided. 
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Writing the Short Story. By Edith Mirrielees. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 230. 


An effective, sincere approach to the problem of writing short stories, developed 
through courses in story-writing at Stanford University and the Breadloaf School of 
English. The work is built with the conviction that imaginative writing is high- 
ly and permanently valuable to college students, that young men and women in 
teens and early twenties are capable of sustained, effective work in fiction, and that 
workers in creative literature may gain much by learning what principles fellow- 
workers have discovered and the devices they have found useful. The plan of the 
book includes chapters on “Preparing the First Draft,” “The Required Repetitions,” 
“The Time,” “The Underlying Idea,” “The Point of View,” “The Characterization,” 
“The Verbal Revision,” “Increasing the Writing Chance,” and an Appendix containing 
excerpts from The Pit and the Pendulum, The Travelers Story of a Terribly Strange 
Bed, and The Minister’s Black Veil. There is a well-chosen reading list. A companion 
volume, Significant Contemporary Stories, is available for thorough illustration of the 
principles and procedure set forth. 


Why Janet Should Read Shakspere. By Norman Hapgood. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1929. Pp. 257. $2.50. 
Answers and good reasons enough to persuade high school seniors or undergrad- 

uates of the modernity and unfailing appeal of Shakespearean drama. But more than 

this, the book is written with all the vivacity and sparkle of charming conversation; 
it is so well-informed and thoroughly competent in its comments on the modern 
stage—on Ellen Terry, Gordon Craig, as well as the classic figure of Edwin Booth— 
that it should find an eager audience among secondary school teachers of Shake- 
speare everywhere. There are eight excellent illustrations. 


The Study of Poetry. By Paul Landis and A. R. Entwistle. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1929. Pp. 306. 
Seven essays intended to introduce students to the art of poetry as a manifesta- 

tion of the human spirit. The chapter headings are: (1) The Nature of Poetry, (2) 

Kinds of Poetry; (3) Prosody and Kindred Matters; (4) The Problem of Apprecia- 

tion; (5) The Progress of Poesy; (6) The Poetry of the Twentieth Century, and (7) 

Mysticism in English Poetry. The early drama and the Elizabethan theater are 

treated in the Appendix and there is a helpful reading list. Illustrative passages are 

given complete whenever that is possible. 


Contemporary Thought. Edited by Kendall B. Taft, John Francis McDermott, 
Dana O. Jensen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 533. 


Fifty selections for college reading, classified under a dozen categories of con- 
temporary living. These headings give the form to the book and cover such areas as 
the “College in Education,” “The American Scene,” “Prejudices,” “Science,” “Reli- 
gion,” “Manners,” “Aesthetics,” and “Literature.” Among other leading figures rep- 
resented are Henry Seidel Canby, Arnold Bennett, Joseph Collins, J. B. Priestly, 
Bernard DeVoto, Stephen Leacock, Bertrand Russell, Lewis Browne, Zona Gale, and 
Max Eastman. A suggested list of theme topics classified under the chief headings is 
found in the Appendix. 
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The Eighteen Seventies. By Harley Granville-Barker. New York: Macmillan , 

Co., 1929. Pp. 290. $3.00. 

Eleven essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature, including, among q 

others, “Novelists of the Seventies,” by Hugh Walpole, “Some Women Novelists of : 

ee the Seventies,” by Walter De La Mare, “The Poetry of the Seventies,” by John 3 
Drinkwater, “The Theatre in the Seventies,” by Sir Arthur Pinero, and “Tennyson, 

Swinburne, Meredith—and the Theatre,” by Harley Granville-Barker. j 


Better High School English. By G. M. Lapolla and K. W. Wright. New York: ; 
Noble & Noble, 1929. Pp. 138. $0.85. j 
Well-classified material designed to correct bad habits of expression in mechani- : 

cal form. The attack on pupils’ errors is individual, and includes a topical index, ; 

multiple exercises on each trouble spot, and a key for the self-checking of pupil work. ‘ 

The volume may be used as a diagnostic and drill instrument, as a rectifier of indi- 

vidual composition faults, and for following up diagnostic tests. 

Great Moments from Great Stories. By Thomas L. R. Doyle. New York: 
Globe Book Co., 1929. Pp. 282. 

Carefully studied abridgments of sixteen classic short stories that concentrate 
the purple patches and heighten effect. The result is to make even “The Purloined 
Letter” suitable for junior high school reading. Among the selections are “The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow,” “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” “The Necklace,” and “Mark- 
heim.” 


GERALDINE P. DILLA, A.M. 
} announces her ninth series of summer 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


| Passion Play with highest-priced seats and lodging at 
Oberammergau, celebration of the 2oooth anniversary 
of Vergil’s birth at Mantua and at his tomb at Naples. 
Engiand, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, t 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany; includ- 
ing Normandy, Brittany, Chateaux of Tour- 
aine, Provence, Alsace, Monte Carlo, the 
Rhine, lreland 
Dilla tours cost the least in the end. 


*‘Study contemporary writing with 
contemporary writers’’ 


INSTITUTE of ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 


at the 


| All prices of ocean passages are available 
P S ll | Special tour fs arranged to allow summer study abroad. 
( Teachers of English literature and history note Dilla Tour 
ennsy vania tate oO ege | ABC with the most comprehensive and enjoyable itinerary in ' 
Great Britain, including free a Poetry Reading by the English : 
poet Wilfred Gibson 4 


For all information address MISS G. P. DILLA 
HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 


June 30 to August 8 
Hollins College 


Six one-week courses by famous 
present-day authors arr | 


Eunice Tietyens, Poetry of the Orient 

Papraic Co.um, The Revival of Irish Letters 

Percy Mackayée, Folk Cycle of the Kentucky 
Mountains 

Rosert Frost, Values in Our Poetic Life 

Zona Gate, Literature of the Mississippi Valley 

Frep Lewis Pattee, Contemporary American 
Literature 


Special bulletin on request 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 


For Midyear Stock-taking 
Use Wisconsin Tests of 
Grammatical Correctness, A and B 


Sentence Recognition, V and VI 
Simple—Scholarly—Standardized 


Samples free go cents per 100 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Chicago, Illinois 


6705 Yale Avenue 
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